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THE SONG 


A Collection of Choice Music with Elementary Instroction, 


PRINTED LARGE, CLEAR, AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 


3; 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1885. 


Physical Geography. 
A New Book by Professor Monteith! 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Monteith’s New Physical. 


Small Quarto. Cloth, 144 Pages. 125 Illustrations. 15 Colored Maps. 
SPECIMEN COPY, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


For the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Circle. 


THE WAVELET : An Abridgment of the ‘ Song Wave,” 


Containing the easier portion of the Music, and especially adapted to use 
in Primary and Intermediate Schcols. 


POINTS: 


1. Mechanically unsurpassed, yet the cheapest in price! 

2. Embraces all the recent discoveries in Physiography, Hydrography, Meteor- 
ology, Terrestrial Magnetism, and Vulcanology. The maps and charts hove been 
compiled from original sources. 

3. While the easy style, graphic description, and the special arrangement of sub- 
ects adapt it especially for use in Grammar Schools, it will be found equally 
adapted for use in High and Normal Schools. 

3. A feature of special interest will be the Record of Recent Geographical Discov- 
— which contains brief accounts of the explorations of De Long, Greeley, and 
others. 

5. Prof. Monteith, from long experience as a teacher and author, has the faculty 
of making his books teachable, clear, and comprehensive. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SONG WAVE, 


Containing choice selected specimen pages, suitable for the use of 
Teachers’ Institutes, &c. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES: 
Song Wave, 65 cents ; Wavelet, 32 cents ; Selections, 5 cents. 


Specimen copies of the Sona Wave or WAVELET, for examination, will be sent to any 
teacher or school officer, post paid, on receipt of introductory price. 


A copy of the Seiecrions will be mailed free to any teacher on application. Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Specimen pages forwarded on application, Address the Publishers, 


A. BARNES & CO., 
lll & 118 William St, NEW YORK, and 94 & 36 Madison St., CHICAGO, 


Hi. CABRRINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfield Street, Beston. 
A. P. FLINT, Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHELDON & COMPANY'S 
NEWER BOOKS. 


SHELDON & CO0.'S MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


POPULAR AND PRACTICAL ! 


CLARK’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


A Manual of the Fandamental Principles Governing Business Transactions, 
FOR THE USE OF COMMERCIAL COLLEGES, HIGH SCHOOLS, and ACADEMIES. 


Now used in the leading business schools of the country. 

Treating of constitutional, statute and common law as well as of the principles applicable to cases of Con. 
tracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporations, Guarravty, Suits, Sales, Commercial Paper, Real Estate, etc. 

Specimen copy seni on receipt of One Dollar. Send for circulars and specimen pages. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York, 


it. I. SMITE, N. KE. Agent, 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in 
Arithmetic. 

Olmey’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
and Geometry. New Ldition. 

Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric. 

Wayland & Chapin’s Political 
Economy. 

Patterson’s Grammar. 


Patterson’s Spellers, 

Shaw’s English and American Lit- 
erature, New Ldition. 

Avery’s First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. 

Avery’s Elements of Nat) Philosophy 
+ of Chemistry. 
Complete Chemistry. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent. 


WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 


fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety fur-. 


nished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. They are all warranted of superior standard 
quality. Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. 


YOO ARE MISTAKEN 


THE TUBEROSE IS NO ROSE, BUT A SPECIES OF POLYANTHUS. 


CHARCOAL ARE COMPOSED. 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 
YOUR MONEY, BUT BE SURE AND MENTION N. E. JOURNAL, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 


IF YOU THINK BRAZILIAN GRASS IS REALLY GRASS; IT IS NOTHING BUT STRIPS OF PALM- LEAF. 
BURGUNDY PITCH IS NOT PITCH, AND DOES NOT COME FROM BURGUNDY; IT IS MOSTLY ROSIN AND PALM: OIL. 
CATGUT IS MADE FROM THE ENTRAILS OF SHEEP. CUTTLE-BONE IS NOT BONE, BUT A KIND OF CHALK, 
GERMAN SILVER WAS NOT INVENTED IN GERMANY, AND DOES NOT CONTAIN A PARTICLE OF SILVER. 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE WAS NOT ERECTED BY THE EGYPTIAN QUEEN, NOR IN HER HONOR. 


POMPEY’S PILLAR HAS NO HISTORICAL CONNECTION WITH POMPEY IN ANY WAY. 
SEALING- WAX DOES NOT CONTAIN A PARTICLE OF WAX; IT IS COMPOSED OF VENICE TUPENTINE, SHELLAC, AND CINNABAR. 


TURKISH BATHS DID NOL ORIGINATE IN TURKEY, AND ARE NOT BATHS, BUT HEATED CHAMBERS. 
WHALEBONE IS NOT BONE, AND IS SAID NOT TO POSSESS A SINGLE PROPERTY OF BONE, 


BLACK LEAD IS NOT LEAD, AND HAS NO RESEMBLANCE TO LEAD. IT IS A FORM OF CARBON, OF WHICH THE DIAMOND AND 


ITS CORRECT NAME IS GRAPHITE. THE CHOICEST QUALITY OBTAINABLE IS USED FOR DIXON'S 
IF YOUR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP THEM, SEND 16 CENTS FOR SAMPLES, WORTH DOUBLE 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 


—_ 
W. HWALMSLEY & CO, 
AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 


y 

PHILADELPHIA, SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, "SILICATE BOOK SLATES,” SLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
Slated Cloth), ILICATE 1 an im 

MICROSCOPES, LAP Blackboard for Teachers, surface is transparent, and may be applied 

and all Accessories and Out- BOOK BLATE CO. (Gen'l Headgrs. for School Supplies.) 


b description Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICAT 
Office and 191 Falton 8t., cor. Church St , New York City. gg Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 
ears’ constant use by the Boards of Education of New York and K DIAMOND SLATING 
‘ 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


~~~» KEUFFEL & ESSER 


New York, 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


just issued. 


Manu/acturers 


INSTRUMENTS. 
Universal” Drawing 
Paper, the best for free- 


equal grain for pencil and 
crayon drawings. 
Studies of all kinds. 
Sonnecken’s Round- 
and 


PHYSICAL CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


SS CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS, CATALOGUES 
atalogue o ysica ustruments for 00. Colleges. 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. BEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


JOSEPHG! LLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. (777-3: 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
STYLES 


y AND HIS OTHER 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS rasovasour me WORLD. 


Ayer’s 


CherryPectoral 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., 8. C., writes: Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Cold and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health.” A. J. 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., writes: “This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my Jungs. In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
For sale by all Druggists. 


rapidly, and makes a fine point. 


Pencil Sharpener ina the market, 


Sharpener Ever Invented. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENRR| BUY THE BEST,|A, ANDREWS & C0,, 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil But don’t buy until you have seen 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works ST AN FORD’S Baker, Pratt & So., 


Warranted to work twice as fast as any CELEBRATED 


one for Waltham, Mass. Ww ALL MAPS 9 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 


Bas HARRIS, ROGERS & CoO. 
36 Bromfield St, Room 4, 
Bend for Circular. BOSTON. 

School Room Wall Maps 


When the word Estey or the word Organ 
is mentioned, they each suggest the other, 
so widely known and so popular are the in- 
struments and the makers. 

Five letters in each of the two words are 
reminders of enjoyment in multitudes of 
homes. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 


General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


fhe Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
(mproved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 0O., 


to all applicants. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. ccessors to BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


ESTEY ORGAN CO.,, 


Eratileboro, Vt. Agents Wanted. 
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Estey Organ C0.; | agents Wanted to Sell 


ENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, AMERICAN RATIONS, from Pat 
Dec roth RICK HENRY to JAMES A. GARFIELD. Edited, with 
ker B ers’ Pianos, Historical Introdactions, describing the quienes at 


801 WASHINGTON Sr., Bostor, Mass. issue, by Professor Johnstonof Princeton. Three vol 
umes, beautifully printed and bound, $3.75. and 


6 Charming Books FREE! 


Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Centa we will send our 
large ilinstrated 16-page, 64-column Literary and Family paper, 
The Crieket on the Nearth, or Three Montha, and to 
every subscriber we will aiso send, Free and post-paid, Six 

ing Booka, each containing a complete first-class novel 
by a celebrated author, published in neat pamphlet form and 

‘inted from large, clear type on good paper. The titles are as 

liows : Dora Thorne, by the author of** Lord Lynne’s Choice "; 
The Two Destinies, by Wilkie Collins; Parson Garland’s Daugh- 
ter, by Mins Mulock; . The Heir to Ashley, by Mrs. Henry Wood; 
Silas Marner, by George Eliot, avd Cousin Henry, by Anthon 
Trollope. The firet one hundred persons responding to this 
wertis: will each receive, in addition to the paper and books, 
an elegant Solid Gold Chased Band King, in case, free. 
This great offer is made to introduce our paper into new 

ive subscriptions and five sets of the books will be sent for 


BRITISH ORATIONS, from BuRKE to 


EDUCATIONAL Edited with Historical Introductions, by 


Prof, C, K. Adams, of University of Michigan. Unati- 


T O Y M O N K which illustrate the whole 


For the Home and School, course of History."—Portland Transoript. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: New York. 


0. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Address, 


WANTED, 


5. MOORE & 27 Park Place. New York 


C NTS invested in SOPER’S INSTAN.- 
TANEOUS GUIDE to the Prano 
an 


ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrament at once. You re- 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 

Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
490 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


ve and instructive. From $2.00 up; 


Com 
TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo, Kduoational Portraits, to this Office. 512 b NEW YORK CITY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. T 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churcheg 0 | 10 ce C 00 00 S$ 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0 IN EVERY COUNTY IN 
McShane Bell Foundry MASSACHUSETTS, 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 


Chi for Schools, Coll ; ishi 
for Schoole, Colleges, By a New York Publishing House. 
H. MoSuanz & Co., Baltimore, Md. Address 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of BOX 2221, P.O., 


19 Bond Street, New York. 
518 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
503 197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MODERN 
LOW-COS* 
-HOUSES. 


$5. 
sent A 
SILK BANNERS Sha Sora: 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 0 as 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

@ MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 28 

184 Catalogues on application. cow 


KEY 
WILL WIND ( ) ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 
by watchmakers. By mail25c. Circula: 
OLD Dey 


tree. J. 8. Bincu & Co., 38 &t. N. 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT 


(mew) E. NASON & OO., 120 Fulton St., New York. 
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EASTER MORNING AND NIGHT. 
BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


I. 


When Easter dawn breaks through the golden skies 
And lifts from earth the cold dark robe of night, 
Stealing from hill to hill in gleams of light, 

And pouring o’er the earth _——— 

Of glowing beauty,—then, sad heart, arise! 

For day has come to thee, to cheer thy sight, 
And lift from off thy soul the clouds that blight 
And fill thy heart with doubt, thy lips with sighs. 


Then is the hour when thou shalt rise and sing, 

When thou shalt stand refreshed with healing peace, 
And find within, like flowers 

Thy thoughts grow glad, as fear and doubt decrease, 
Then is the hour when Easter to thy life 
Shall bring its balm and heal thee from all strife! . 


II. 

When Easter night studs heaven with stars, and through 

The whispering woods the breezes sing of rest; 

When earth seems lulled to sleep on God’s own breast, 
And Peace sweet vigil keeps in heaven’s blue, — 
Then is the hour, glad heart, when like the dew, 

The soothing calm of heavenly comfort blest, 

Shall sink upon they soul, by hope caressed, 
And bring the sweetest rest man ever knew. 


The Easter morning is to give thee cheer, 

To fill thy life with hope and light and praise; 
The Easter evening is to teach thee, clear, 

How gentle is the Father when he lays 
His loving hand upon the sufferers head 

And leaves the tired spirit comforted! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— A large proportion of the pupils in the grammar 
schools end their school-life before reaching or without 
entering the high school. Hence the grammar schools 
as such are not, and ought not to be, perverted into 
merely exclusive fitting-institutions for a speculative 
standard for the high school.—Supt. W. W. Waterman, 
Taunton, Mass. 


— Considered as the growth of ten years, the Dela- 
ware system of “free schools” is a most gratifying work. 
Never before has public sentiment been so strong in 
favor of the support of free public schools as to-day. 
The press of the state is a unit in their favor. The 
leading men of all parties, and all religious denomina- 
tions, acknowledge and defend the truth that the state 
has duties as well as rights, and foremost among them 
is the duty of securing a good common-school education 
to the children of all classes.—Supt. T. N. Williams, 


Delaware. 


— We are very decidedly of the opinion that New 
England will never consent to call any man ‘liberally 
educated’ who cannot correctly coin a scientific or tech- 
nological term, or read a New Testament book, or under- 
stand an allusion to Homer. The day that her oldest 
college accepts of Mr. Adams’s leadership, in this respect, 
will be the most memorable in all its history. It will 
be the first day since 1636 that the eyes of Massachu- 
setts, and the eyes of New England, searching for true 
custodians and champions of high and catholic scholar- 
ship, will reluctantly turn from a Cambridge, no longer 
classic, and rest upon some successor more faithful to 
the trust,—Prest. Warren, Boston University. 


— There is a broad ground of opinion concerning 
morality and righteousness, that is held by all, and this 
ground the public schools should occupy. To go beyond 
this would be to invade the province of the church and 


home, No parent will object to the inculcation of purity, 
truthfulness, uprightness, reverence for God, and good 
will to men. The public school teacher should realize 
as much as any one that the will requires training as 
well as the intellect, and every true teacher will find the 
days fall of opportunities for training the children up 
into ways of fair dealing and right living,—into habits 
of virtue that will cling to them all their lives.—Supt 
Henry M. James, Omaha. 


— The influence of our high school upon all other 
grades is greatly intensified by the fact that for years a 
large majority of the teachers have been selected from 
the graduates of the high school. Of the seventy-eight 
different teachers employed in the public schools the 
past year, fifty-one are graduates of our city high school. 
“As is the teacher, so is the school.” Now it goes with- 
out saying that these fifty-one teachers had chiefly de- 
veloped by their course of high-school instruction that 
broader training which has proved the principal source 
of both that technical knowledge and that psychological 
development which have been the chief elements of their 
success in teaching. — Supt Wm. EH. Buck, Manches- 
ter, N. H. 


— United States History, rightfully, should be one 
of the most interesting, if not one of the most profitable, 
studies in our course. In a report made to the board on 
May 19, by the Organization Committee, the opinion is 
expressed that “if United States History is retained 
in the course of study, it should be used as reading- 
matter.” I cannot concur in this opinion. The mere 
reading of history will not make a pupil familiar with 
its most important facts. It must be studied, and its 
facts learned and stored up in the memory. Not all the 
facts, however, conteined in the ordinary text-book, are 
of equal importance. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to a successful study of history, that the matter of the 
text-book should be condensed, and the important facts 
and events arrranged in consecutive order, and these 
only be made the subjects of study.—Supt. S. A. Hillis, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


— Children can now be controlled without the exer- 
cise of physical force, because they find greater pleasure 
in study than in disorder and mischief. The culture of 
the teachers is so much greater, and the tastes of the 
children so much more refined, that that which gave in- 
expressible enjoyment to the children of twenty years 
ago, is now looked upon with disgust. Forced study 
and forced order will still further disappear as our 
methods of teaching become more perfect. In the new 
education more time is given to the study of the English 
language and literature. his is a distinguishing feat- 
ure between the old and the new. Not that less atten- 
tion is given to the ancient and foreign languages, but 
the English receives quite as much attention and is 
awarded a place of at least equal importance with them. 
—Supt. R. W. Stevenson, Columbus, O. 


New Scuoot Rures—San Francisco.—The little 
ones will be specially delighted with the knowledge that 
a principal may grant a half-holiday on Friday, once a 
month, to the ten in each class ranking highest in schol- 
arship and deportment during the preceding month. 
The new rules say that principals shall have the power 
to suspend pupils for a period not exceeding one week ; 
and where the case, in their judgment, merits a greater 
penalty, they shall report the fact to the Committee on 
Rules and Regulations. Heretofore the pupil might be 
suspended, and be pretty sure that he could be re-in- 
stated on the application of his parents to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who had the power to annul the 
order of the teacher, but who has now been deprived of 
that privilege. The rules and regulations of the pres- 
ent are regarded by parents and thinking teachers as 


very thorough and excellent.—San Francisco Post. 


“THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE COLLEGE.” 


BY J. 0. TAYLOR, TEXAS, 


The article of Supt. J. Fairbanks on “The High 
School and the College,” published in Taz Journa 
of the 5th .inst., is before me, and hoping that he 
and Professor Tufts will pardon the intrusion of 
a third person, I offer a few words relative to the 
discussion. My aim is not to treat all the questions 
and points submitted by Superintendent Fairbanks, for 
I indorse much that he has said in reference to the 
subject. But when he says, “The high school should 
have nothing whatever to do with the college,” I either 
fail to catch the drift of his thoughts, or else we have 
arrived at entirely different conclusions. 

First, suppose that all men and women were 30 sit- 
uated financially that a liberal education, whatever 
that may be, would be within their reach; that the 
chief end in establishing educational systems were to 
organize a set of schools that would serve best to make 
up a perfect whole. Then, evidently, the college and 
the high schools, and also schools of elementary instruc- 
tion, would all be consistently linked together. Indeed, 
they would only be different departments of the same 
organization, one a continuation of another. Now so 
far as public education is concerned, it would be incon- 
sistent to establish a school system on any other basis, 
The pre-eminent aim is to make such a system as 
nearly perfect in itself as possible, so that any one who 
has the means may educate himself to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

Mr. Fairbanks writes: “The great majority of high- 
school graduates could not go to college if they wished. 
The financial condition of their parents would not per- 
mit it. The high school is really the poor man’s col- 
lege.” But if the high school is the poor man’s college, 
and hence should be shaped solely with reference to his 
needs, what is to become of the other class who have 
the money, and are seeking the broadest education that 
they are capable of receiving? Perhaps they may as- 
pire to go through the entire course, from the primary 
school to the university, and demand the highest order 
of educational advantages regardless of pecuniary con- 
siderations. Could we supply the demand if the high 
school, in determining its curriculum, should refuse to 
recognize the requirements of the college? Assuredly, 
when the high school fails to fit its pupils for the col- 
lege and university the completeness of the system is 
impaired. Then the schools themselves would be at a 
disadvantage, and not those who might wish to enjoy 
their benefits. 

Above all, let the school be of the highest type, re- 
gardless of individual conditions. The only question is 
how great a compromise shall be made with poverty, 
in practically answering which, let us “make haste 
slowly.” The tendency is to lower the standard of ed- 
ucation to suit the popular idea of the people, rather 
than to bring the idea up to the standard. But the 
school itself should be the criterion by which the peo- 
ple in general are to know what education is. So 
when it begins to distort its curriculum to accommodate 
pupils of “limited means,” it is in danger of mismold- 
ing public opinion concerning the formation of the 
school. 

The main current of high-school education should 
tend toward the college, and those floating in side- 
currents should be made to feel the inconvenience and 
realize the danger of drifting into sloughs or lodging 
in the brush. Otherwise the public will become indif- 
ferent to the higher claims of education. 

To my mind, the “ superabundance of small colleges,” 
as Professor Tufts puts it, is attended with the same 
danger, not because of the “superabundance,” but be- 


cause of their “smallness,” We need all the colleges 
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that we can support. Neithet is ita sin for Smith or 
Jones to establish such by his individual enterprise. But 
it is a sin for him to so mold the ideas of those about 
him that they will be satisfied with what is only a 
start in the right direction. Apparently this is what 
some of our baby colleges, both east and west, are do- 
ing, which partly accounts for the reduced numbers at 
our real colleges. 

Mr. Fairbanks seems to maintain that these new col- 
leges are doing as efficient work as the older ones, such 
as Harvard and Yale, saying that “ most of the men at 
the head of these new colleges were educated at those 
old institutions, and are the same material from which 
the old colleges select their professors.” To this it 
may be said, that some of them may be what he claims 
for them, but a great many are not. As for the mate- 
rial, it would be well to remember that not every grad- 
uate of a college embodies all its learning. Our best 
colleges must suffer some inferior men to go out from 
their doors. They cannot make something out of 
nothing. Nor unfrequently will the said Messrs. Smith 
and Jones be found in this class,—in saying which I 
do not forget those competent men who have success- 
fully undertaken to found colleges, 

He further says “ Any argument against these new 
institutions would have been equally good against Har- 
vard and Yale intheirday.” In some cases this may be 
true, but is not necessarily so. Many so-called colleges 
are springing up where there is no actual demand for 
them, and where an ordinary high school would fill 
the requirements equally as well. If age were the only 
consideration, the assertion would be correct. But 
other things must be considered, and therefore it can- 
not be correct. There are a “time and a place” fora 
college, as well as anything else. 


HOW TO sTUDY. 
BY W. HARPER, MAINE, 


The following points were prepared by the writer for 
the use of his own school. Many of them may be prof- 
itably enlarged upon by the teacher. 

Thousands fail in all departments of labor and enter- 
prise for want of sufficiently understanding the prinei- 
ples which underlie success. Many fail, or partly fail, 
in study for the same reason. But nowhere else is suc- 
cess more important than here. 

CONDITIONS, 

1. The first requisite is good health. Mental labor 
taxes the energies even more than physical. A reason- 
able amount of exercise, plenty of nourishing food, pure 
air, and an abundance of sleep are indispensable. At 
the same time mental, like physical labor, is in itself 
healthful; and even those whose health is not vigorous 
will not only not be injured, but many even be benefited, 
by a moderate amount of it. 

2. Success comes to no one without earnest, diligent, 
and patient effort. “There is no royal road to learn- 
ing.” Do not expect it. 

3. Cultivate a love for study. The great truths of 
science and the treasures of literature are worth all the 
labor it can cost to possess them. To even half appre- 
ciate them will give study a constant attraction. 

4, Let your school work have the first place in your 
interest. ‘ Ye cannot serve two masters.” Your even- 
ings should never be spent in such a way as to make it 
difficult to do good work next day. 

5. Never yield to discouragement. To succeed any- 
where requires courage and perseverance, and all have 
their times when things do not look bright. If it is 
hard to attain excellence in one study, in others it will 
not be. Labor omnia vincit,—the phrase, too, dates 
back to the time of the ancients, and has been found 
true ever since. 

6. Do not worry about results. Those who are really 
diligent and persevering will always “pass,” and with 
creditable rank; they will also constantly gain power 
to do better. 

METHODS. 

1. Do all work thoroughly. Without the spirit of 
thoroughness it is only a question of time when you 
will fail and drop out of school with more or less aver 


sion to study,—a poor preparation for success afterward. 
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2. Prepare every lesson thoroughly. In no other way 
is thoroughness possible. 

4, Let your object be to master the subject, rather 
than the text-book. 

4. Beware of imagining that you can make up de- 
ficiencies “any time.” You cannot. To plan in that 
way is to arrange for failure. Every future time is 
likely to bring even more, and probably more imperative, 
claims on your time than the present. 

5. Make your time count. Do not spend an hour, as 
it is very easy to do, on work that might be as well or 
better done in half an hour. Form and maintain good 
habits of study; the effort required will be repaid with 
high interest. Without energetic and self - denying 
effort, no one has a right to expect success, Study 
means work, not play. 

6. Do not study without thinking. “Read not to 
believe and take for granted, but to weigh and con- 
sider.” ‘To read passively to learn is, in reality, not 
to learn at all.” Not what you cram, but what you 
assimilate, is the measure of success. 

7. Subjects in which you have most interest may 
properly receive more attention than others. Your 
success in life may depend on what you can do in those 
lines. But good work should be done in all. 

8. Liberal and constant use should be made of all 
books of reference withia reach. Without this, a high 
grade of scholarship is hardly possible. Occasional more 
extended reading than the reference in hand requires 
will also be useful. 

9. Be alert to acquire general knowledge by reading, 
conversation, inquiry, or observation, as you have oppor- 
tunity. Much of the most valuable knowledge is found 
outside of text-books, It is an excellent plan to have a 
library, however small, and one or more periodicals of 
your own. The supplementary knowledge thus gained 
will also make that acquired in your school-work more 
practical and valuable. 

10. Your motto will natually be either “as much as 
possible” or “as little as possible.” Let it be the 
right one. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION,—FACTS AND 
FIGURES. 


BY SUPT. G, T. FLETCHER, MARLBORO, MASS. 


This subject receives too little thoughtful attention 
from those who build school-houses, or from those who 
have the responsibility for their construction. Very 
few school-houses have proper or adequate provision for 
ventilation. Indeed, scientific investigation has hardly 
determined the conditions and means necessary. 

Pure air in sufficient quantities for respiration must 
be entering the room at all times, and it must be warmed 
before coming in contact with the pupils. In rooms 
thoroughly heated by furnaces, the necessary supply of 
warm air comes in through the registers. When rooms 
are heated by direct radiation, whether by stoves or 
steam-radiators, provision should be made to admit free 
air in such manner as to come in contact with the heat- 
ing surfaces before distribution. 

The second condition necessary to secure ventilation 
is a proper arrangement for removing the foul air. This 
must be done by means of openings of sufficient size 
into air ducts, heated so as to insure a strong draft. All 
chimneys should be built sufficiently large t» have two 
or three flues,—a small one for smoke, and one or two 
others, depending upon the number of rooms to be ven- 
tilated,—to carry off the foul air. From every room 
there should be two openings of sufficient size into the 
ventilating flues,—one near the ceiling, one near the 
floor. The heated air of the room always rises to the 
top because of its comparative rarity, while the noxious 
gases from the body and breath will be found in all 
parts of the room because of the law of diffusion. In 
order to warm the room the upper register must. be 
closed, so that the warm air may not escape, and the 
lower register must be open, so that the cold air may 
pass out and allow the warm air to descend and fill the 
room, 

The ventilation should be principally through the 
lower register, to draw off the stratum of air in which 


the pupils are placed when in their seats, and which 


becomes impure from contact with the body and by res- 
piration. The upper register should be closed when the 
room is cold, partially open when the room is warm, and 
wide open when the room becomes over-heated. The 
register near the floor should be wide open at all times, 
as only cold, impure air will escape through it. 

These statements are based upon philosophical prin. 
ciples, but, as facts and figures are more convincing to 
some people, the following experiments are noted : 

The school-room used for the tests has proper means 
of ventilation, upper and lower openings into a chimney. 
First experiment: The chimney registers were closed 
so that no air could escape, and a strong current of hot 
air from the furnace was admitted to the room. Ther- 
mometers were placed upon the wall at the top of the 
room, at the middle, and at the level occupied by the 
pupils when in their seats. Result: The mercury in 
the highest thermometer rose 14° in 30 minutes, reach- 
ing 72°; in the middle thermometer, 12°; in the lowest 
thermometer but 8°, reaching a temperature of only 55°, 
nearly 15° below the standard. The warm air was en- 
tirely above the pupils’ heads, even when they were 
standing; hence of no benefit to them. They were 
breathing over and over again the cold, impure air 
found in the lower part of the room. 

Second experiment; The upper ventilator was opened 
and the lower one closed. Result: The mercury in the 
highest thermometer rose to 74° because the hot air in 
the furnace rose to the top of the room and passed 
directly to the chimney opening and escaped. The 
mercury in the thermometer at the level of the pupils 
remained stationary, the lower stratum of air not being 
affected in the least by the hot air from the furnace. 
There was very little circulation of air in the room; 
hence it must have been impure. 

Third experiment: The upper ventilator was closed 
and the lower one opened. Result: The mercury in 
the highest thermometer fell, while that in the ther- 
mometer near the floor steadily rose, because the lower 
stratum of cold air was being driven out by the descend- 
ing current of fresh, warm air. 

This fact is also worthy of note: Large quantities of 
warm air cannot be forced into a room by gravity unless 
there is some opening from the room to allow the air 
already filling it toescape. It is evident that the lower 
part of a room cannot be properly warmed unless the cold 
air near the floor can be removed; and this can be ac- 
complished only by means of openings into the base of 
a chimney. 

Thermometers in most school-rooms are placed too 
high on the walls; they do not indicate the temperature 
of the stratum of air in which the pupils are. At recess 
time the windows should be thrown open that the air of 
the room may be entirely changed. 


VERY MUCH EXAMINED. 


BY MRS, E. D. KELLOGG, 


One of our oldest northern states has thought to keep 
the wolves out of the teaching-fold by a set of prickly 
hedge laws, built about three formidable examination 
certificates, known as “ provisional,” ‘ professional,” 
and “permanent.” The first stands for certain moderate 
acquirements, and is good only for one year. At its 
close, with the added benefit of a year’s experience, the 
teacher is compelled to go through the same process of 
questioning again. Why? If the second test was de- 
signed to ascertain her ability to manage a school, we 
could see the reason for it; but as we never saw nor 
heard of an examination that accomplished that, we 
presume this to be noexception. The only respite from 
this annual infliction is to obtain certificate No 2, which 
calls for a higher standard, and may be “ renewed ” an- 
nually, if the examining official thinks best. Here she 
is still on the rack, and this time her exemption depends 
upon the pleasure of one man. Perhaps he is not 
teacher, and may not have studied a method for years, 
and is wholly incompetent to decide whether she is in 
line with the best educators or not ; still his like or dis- 
like settles her fate. But there is No.3 yet. What 
will that important document do for her? If she can 
reach its sdvanced stage of schol»rship,—for she is stilt 
liable to another examination if the “ committee ” should 
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decide, —she must first obtain a recommendation from 
“board of directors,” in whose employment she has 
been for a certain number of terms, and this, in turn, 
to be countersigned by other authorities. 

But with this last height of a“ permanent ” certificate 
reached, has she the range of the state yet? No, only 
in the county in which it is granted. After one year 
in any other county, this examination ogre again makes 
its appearance, and is quieted by an “indorsement ” of 
this last, hardly-earned document, by the reigning county 
official, which process must be repeated ,with every 
change of county. 

We are told, in conclusion, that this course is designed 
«to raise the standard of scholarship required of teach- 
ers”’ Yes; we should think it might do that, provid- 
ing that “ scholarship **means a remarkable facility in 
answering technical questions. But is such scholarship 
the one supreme requirement for a successful teacher ? 
Is it not among the least of the necessary qualifications ? 
That which is born in the man or woman to make the 
successful teacher never was, and never can be, put down 
upon an examination paper. As well try to capture 
and imprison the fragrance of a rose as to write out the 
secret of success in a school-room. It is a subtle, inde- 
scribable emanation from the teacher herself, and not 
the result of years of “ coaching ” for examinations. 

What is the natural tendency of this constant re- 

viewing and freshening up in text-book acquirements for 
the annual test of scholarship? No one will deny that 
it is narrowing and killing to the ambition for self-cul- 
ture for culture’s sake? It is taking the time that 
should be devoted to general reading and knowledge of 
affairs for a study of puzzling questions that will never 
occur in her school work. If that work be with the 
smallest children, the study of the principles of ele- 
mentary instruction should be held out as an aim; and, 
if there is any “passing” an examination every year, 
let it be in something that touches her needs and the 
children’s. Living with an interrogation-point before 
one’s eyes all the while, in the doubt of obtaining an- 
other certificate, is belittling to the work and true am- 
bition of every teacher subjected to it. 


‘ No other profession is condemned’to any such exact- 
ing test of fitness as are teachers, Do we hesitate, in 
employing a physician, as to whether his diploma was 
the reward of a high per cent. examination? Must a 
lawyer show his credentials every time he undertakes a 
case? Is a minister taken before a committee once in 
80 long a time to ascertain if his college studies are kept 
fresh in mind? In every other calling success is the 
measuring standard. It is well known that a high per 
cent. examination weighs least of all in the selection of 
a teacher by a practical principal of a school who knows 
the imperative needs of his work. We knew one to 
visit a large number of such*teachers, whose names had 
been furnished him by a school board, and return dis- 
heartened, after a three months’ search, without one, 
having failed to find one among the number whose work 
in the school-room was satisfactory. The very best 
teachers in the country, if put before a regulation set 
of examination papers, would fall infinitely below the 
inexperienced novices, fresh from school, who could not 
fill the position of the regular teachers for one single 
day if opportunity offered. 


But such facts prove nothing against a high standard 
of scholarship, neither have we one word to say against 
such a standard; but we protest against the injustice 
of keeping teachers on the nerve-stretch of constant 
Preparation for an examination that does not examine 
their real fitness for their places. The mass of teachers 
are deplorably deficient in general knowledge of current 
—— and we would take away all excuse that they 

‘ve no time outside of school work for such acquire- 
— If this seems too broad or severe a statement, 
take up any first-class newspaper that comes to hand 
twenty questions that will suggest themselves 
" m the editorial page and see what result is obtained. 

8 the breadth of this general knowledge that is most 
by the monotonous, routine teachers that work for- 
eae, peck measure. Bring the outside world into the 
his -house and let the children see the relation between 
th wo, If examinations must needs be, let them test 

* Practical ability to establish this relation, 
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FIVE MINERAL PRODUCTS (Continued). 


A Genera! Exercise in Geography, the c having previously considered 
the Mineral of our 4 


BY HARRIET A. DEAN, PROVIDENCE. 


What is the substance so many of you have in your hand ? 

Robert.—It is something that is found in nearly every home 
in the land,—certainly in every city home, It is stone fuel, 
fossil fuel, or a minera) that will burn. It is called coal. 
There are very rich coal fields in the Appalachian mountain 
system. The Alleghany coal field extends from Alabama to 
vorthern Pennsylvania. It includes portions of Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Uhio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. There are no richer fields in the world, and coal of no 
better quality. 

What do you understand by a rich coal fleld ? 

Fred.—I understand that the bed or vein is very deep. In 
some states the coal beds are not more than a foot deep; but 
= eastern Pennsylvania some of the beds are fourteen feet 

eep. 

James.—In Indiana and Illinois is another very large coal 
field, and I think that it must be worth very much to the peo- 
ple, as there are very few trees in these states, for they are 
prairie states; Michigan, also, has a coal field. Then there 
are extensive beds west of the Mississippi river, and on the 
—— coast, but our country depends on Pennsylvania for her 

uel. 

Edgar.—Rhode Island mines ten thousand tons annually, 
but it is principally used for other purposes than ordinary fuel. 

For what special purpose is it used ? 

Edgar.— It is used by smelting-furnaces, and wherever an 
intensely hot fire is needed. 

Ned.—Did you not tell us that the deepest coal mine in the 
country was at Pottsville, Pa. ? 

Yes, and through its shaft, 1,576 feet in depth, or more than 
a quarter of a mile, two hundred cars are lifted every day. 
The machinery of the shaft works as smoothly as a hotel ele- 
vator, but the speed is so terrific that one seems flying through 
the air. 

William —I asked for Cumberland coal from Maryland, but 
was told that it was sold in New York for ocean steamers. 
European ocean steamers often take on board one thousand 
tons for a trip, and use from sixty to one hundred tons daily. 

Will some one tell us of the various kinds of coal ? 

Walter.—Coal is of two varieties, —anthracite, or hard coal, 
and bituminous, or soft coal. Pennsylvania is one of the rich- 
est anthracite regions in the world. The bituminous coal re- 
gion is west of the Alleghany mountains, and extends over 
eastern Ohio. West Virginia rests upon a bed of bituminous 
coal, so I will place this piece of coal that I obtained from a 
locomotive engineer on West Virginia. This variety is used 
for gae-making and manufacturing purposes. 

What is your next mineral? You do not seem to care to 
hold your specimens. 

Tom —Mine is very heavy. It is a piece of almost pure iron 
ore. I think this came from Missouri, where there are two 
mountains of almost solid ore,—Iron Mountain and Pilot Kaob. 
Ona the top of Iron Mountain there is an immense mass of solid 
ore. I have pulverized a piece of Missouri ore, and find that 
the magnet will attract the particles. Pilot Knob, but a few 
miles from Iron Mountain, is shaped like a cone. It is six 
hundred feet in height,—a little higher than the Washington 
Monument,—and about three miles in circumference. 

George.-—The Missouri ores are the richest and purest on 
this continent, but there are very valuable deposits in many 
other parts of our country,—in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, northern Maine, and New 
Hampshire. We have each brought a specimen, for when we 
came to study we found we needed almost as many pieces as 
there are states, for iron is so generally found. Iron is the 
most useful of metals, and is used in the manufacture of a 
great many articles. 

I was quite sure you would want to talk about copper; 
your interest was so manifest when we were studying Michigan. 

Arthur.—You told us that copper was one of the first metals 
known to man, and that perhaps Tubal Cain worked copper 
as well as iron. 

Who was Tabal Cain ? 


Tom.—“' Old Tabal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when the earth was young; 
By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung.”’ 


John.—All the specimens here came from the Lake Superior 
mines. Some of it is purein its native state. The people that 
lived on this continent, before the Indians, knew about these 
mines, because copper dishes have been found in the mounds 
in that part of the country. 

What do we call the people that we suppose inhabited here 
before the comiog of the red man ? 

Clyde.—We call them Mound Builders. All we koow about 
them is what we can learn by the various mounds found in 
some of the states. 

Maurice.—Copper is used in making bronze, in coinage (here 
are some new pennies), and also as an alloy with gold. It is 
much used in ship-building. 


Tell us why. 
Tom.—Iron rusts, and rust injures wood, Copper rusts 


much less, and the rust is poisonous, so that barnacles do not 
like to fix themselves to a vessel sheathed with copper. All 
the nails, bolts, and fastenings of ships are of copper. 

Mark.—I do not believe copper is used as a medicine, though 
so many things we have talked about are so used in some form, 

Not copper itself, but salts of copper, or sulphate of copper, 
is used in medicines. No one mentioned that iron was used as 
amedicine. Seven one hundredths of our blood isiron. Iron 
is found as one of the properties of mineral waters. I fear 
we have not time to consider at length the fifth mineral, but 
you may tell me, Charlie, what it is. 

Charlie.—This is a specimen of cinnabar, or quicksilver ore, 
This ore was discovered by the Indians, who used it as a paint, 
because it is such a beautiful red. 

Before we close the recitation I wish to ask how many are 
following my suggestion when reading,—to always have an 
atlas at hand and find every place mentioned. 

Fred —I am reading Stanley’s Travels in Africa, and use 
an atlas. 

Harry.—I have just finished A Trip to China, called John 
Whopper, or, the Boston Newsboy, but it was an imaginary 
trip through the center of the earth, for it tells about the creak- 
ing of the axis of the earth. 

Clyde.—I am reading Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands, 
My atlas is near in case a place is mentioned not on the maps 
of the book. 

Tom.—I have just commenced Journeys in Brazil, or a Trip 
up the Amazon, by Agassiz I first looked up the river, and 
found that it flowed hundreds,—yes, thousands of miles near 
the equator, I could find no other large river in any country 
except China that flowed in the same direction. 

Maurice.—I am reading Old Times in the Colonies, but every 
time I say colony I think state, for I suppose it means the 
thirteen original states of the Union. 

Arthur.—Will you please give us a zigzag journey in our own 
land at our next exercise ? 

Yes, if you wish. You will enjoy the journey all the more 
if you are somewhat familiar with the route; therefore, I will 
indicate it in time for you to gain what you can. You can 
then talk as well as listen. 


METHODS.—(IL ) 
BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


General Principles of Education. 

A writer of some note, in a recent article upon ‘‘ Half Time 
in Schools,’’ sneers at the thought of a teacher requiring pro- 
fessional knowledge, and argues that common sense, or in- 
stinct, or whatever power a person having a “little more 
knowledge than his neighbor ’”’ is supposed to possess, is quite 
sufficient to authorize any man or woman to teach a school, 
In the next breath, the writer laments the fact that the nine- 
teenth-century school-boy has not time to receive training in 
horse-shoeing, plowing, etc, and that the school-girls are not 
inducted into the mysteries of coat and dress-making, baking, 
brewing, etc. The question arises, Why will not the boy 
without preparation be as able to shoe a horse or to holda 
plow, as he will be to teach a school? Why not trust an un- 
trained girl to fashion a garment, as readily as with the fash- 
ioning of human minds? If the boy has seen a few more 
horses than his neighbors, and the girl a few more dry goods, 
both, in point of intelligence regarding these things, will be 
above the average of their acquaintances. Are the feet of a 
horse or the cut of a coat of more importance than the mind 
of a child ? 

Blacksmiths, farmers, tailors, dress-makers, all have their 
rules of art based upon unchanging principles, while cooks 
claim that success in their department implies not only a 
knowledge of principles and years of application, but a peculiar 
inborn fitness, possessed by few among the sons of men. 

It may be true that the excess of salary received by a meat- 
carver ata first class hotel, over that of the president of Har- 
vard College is due tothe fact that the former must needs 
possess a knowledge of principles and a degree of expertness 
which are not required in the president of a college (?) Does 
the art of the former require a greater degree of applied sci- 
ence than the art of citizen-msking? Notwithstanding this 
writer’s opinions to the contrary, the teachers of the public 
schools are engaged in this work of citiz2n-making. They 
are “‘ fitting for life,’’ at least those children who survive the 
‘© examinations,’’ and their success or failure will depend upon 
the amount of wisdom they possess in regard to principles, and 
to the best methods by means of which these principles are ap- 
plied. George Combe says, that ‘‘ genius without the guidance 
of scientific principles labors under two disadvantages: first, it 
is liable to shortcomings, errors, and inconsistencies in its 
practice; and, secondly, it cannot communicate its method to 
ordinary understandings.’’ 

The science of education is comprised in a knowledge of the 
principles or laws which direct and control the normal activ- 
ities of the human mind; while the art of instruction is gov- 
erned by rules based upon these principles. 

With these rules nearly all teachers of to-day are familiar: 
** Proceed from the known to the unknown, from the simple 
to the difficult.” ‘Present but one difficutly at a time.’’ 
** Keep the child busy.’”’ ‘* Let the child first consider an ob- 
ject as a whole, and then separate it into its parts,’’ etc., ete. 
Unfortunately, however, familiarity with the foregoing code 
does not at all times prevent teachers from becoming rulers of 
very empty realms, 


. Ignorance of the relation existing between every rule and itg 
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principle, and a habit of using one for the other Indiscrimi- 
nately, have created a confusion which too often results in blind 
obedience to the letter, without the smallest intelligence re- 
garding the spirit from which it emanates. The rule, ‘‘ Keep 
the child busy,’’ may be obeyed in a multitude of ways, every 
one of which is calculated to violate the principle that “ ac- 
tivity is a law of childhood.”’ Without a knowledge of this 
truth the direction is of about as much value as the famous 
rule for Division of Fractions, which in our younger days we 
unquestioningly memorized, and the reason for which years of 
experience have hardly revealed. 

From given principles the skillful teacher is able to frame 
his rules, and from the given rule he ought to be able to dis- 
cover the underlying principle. Beyond this, he must be a 
philosopher to the extent that he perceives the relations of 
principles to each other, and to the general aim of all his 
work; viz, the highest development of the human being. 


NOTES ON PSYCHOLOGY. 
BY J, A. KEINHART, PH.D., PATERSON, N. J. 


John Stuart Mill proposes to divide all mental phenomena 
into four classes; that is to say, into Sensations, Thoughts, 
Emotions, and Volitions. Thus we have: 


, § Sensations, Emotions, 
Mental Phenomena: Thoughts. Volitions. * 


The usual classification may be thus represented: 


Phenomena of Knowledge. 
Mental Phenomena : Phenomena of Feeling. 


Phenomena of Will and Desire. 

Or, in other words, the Intellect, the Feelings, and the Will. 
The origin of this three-fold classification was with Kant, the 
great German philosopher. 

Miil has some admirable sentences on the very general con- 
fusion of thought which arises from confounding the senses 
with the organs of the senses. The writer having been lately 
formally asked to define the senses, did not hesitate to define 
them as mental powers, referring to Mill as have cleared up 
every ambiguity on this point. 

A writer in the last number of Epucation (article on 
* Psychology,” p. 182), speaks of sensation as a bodily activity. 
It will therefore be not inappropriate to vindicate in Mill’s 
own words the general classification of mental phenomena 
noted above. He remarks, ‘‘It is usual, indeed, to speak of 
sensations as states of body, not of mind. But this is the 
common confusion, of giving one and the same name toa 
phenomenon and to the approximate cause or conditions of 
the phenomenon. The immediate antecedent of a sensation 
is a state of body, but the sensation itself is a state of mind.’’ 

Again, speaking of the same matter, he says, ‘What I am 
conscious of when I see the color blue, is a feeling of blue 
color, which is one thing; the picture on my retina, or the 
phenomenon of hitherto mysterious nature, which takes place 
in my optic nerve, or in my brain, is another thing. These are 
states of my body; but the sensation of blue, which is the con- 
sequence of these states of body, is not a state of body; that 
which perceives and is conscious is called mind.’’ These are 
admirable distinctions, and are worthy of all acceptance by 
every student of psychology. 

I think few teachers are aware of the excellent contribution 
made to educational science by Mill, in Book Sixth of his 
System of Logic. With perfect luminousness he shows that 
there is, or may be, a science of Human Nature. For this 
science he proposes the name Ethology. Through this sci- 
ence of ethology, the science of the formation of character 
may not yet exist, yet its creation has at length become prac- 
ticable. The progress of this imperfect but most important 
science will depend upon a double process,—thought and ex- 
perience. So far as thought is concerned the great problem of 
ethnology, or educational science, is to deduce the requisite 
subordinate principles from the general laws of psychology. 
But experience must contioually test, modify, and correct the 
conclusions of the science as a whole. ‘‘The conclusions of 
theory cannot be trusted unless confirmed by observation; nor 
those of observation unless they can be affiliated to theory by 
dedaciog them from the laws of human nature.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERFECTING KNOWLEDGE, 


By what process does the mind naturally pass from first 
and imperfect knowledge to more extended and more perfect 
knowledge? Can a serviceable general principle of mental 
action be here detected and expressed? Do we naturally 
first know the parts, and by a synthetic process pass to a 
knowledge of the whole ° or is the process from the whole to 
the parts ? 

Take our knowledge of some public building gained in the 
ordinary course of atiending to other affairs, and not to this 
in particular: let it be the post-office in New York, or the 
public library in Boston. Our first impression left us doubt- 
less with such a knowledge of it asa whole as sufficed to en- 
able us to recognize it upon a second view. Successive im- 
pressions found us with a more detailed knowledge of the sev- 
eral parts of the structure, its divisions, its peculiarities, its 
distinguishing characteristics. To know the building perfectly 
we should be compelled simply to extend the process of at- 
tending to the component parts. 

So also in our personal knowledge of any town or city. We 
first know it vaguely, indeterminately as a whole. And when 
in the progress of events we have attained greater and more 
exact knowledge, we hive paseed from a whole, known at first 


* System of Logic, Bk, VI., chap. 4. 


vaguely and indeterminately, to the parts, known through a 
process of analysis, of attention to parts. These instances 
illustrating how knowledge of an external object of attention 
is perfected, have their similars in things less objective. When 
we first hear the words Roman Empire we may associate with 
them no idea,—there is no knowledge. We ask or turn to 
books. The result is that presently we know what the Roman 
Empire was,—know it in a large, ill-defined, nebulous sort of 
way. We know the whole. Farther reading, study, and in- 
quiry, ending in clear, distinct, and perfect knowledge, is very 
largely an analytic proceeding, a proceeding from the whole to 
the parts. 

The priaciple stated: 

Perception begins with masses ; the mind, in elaborating its 
knowledge, naturally proceeds by analysis from the whole to 
its parts ; from the confused and complez, to the distinct and 
constituent, 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN. J&., PEABODY, MASS. 


Lesson IV. 
Muscles and Tendons. 

Material: Get either afore or a hind limb of a cat, with 
the skin removed and the muscles cut off as far up on the body 
of the animal as possible; or buy the fore-leg of a sheep at the 
butcher’s, with the hoof left on and with one of the muscles on 
the front and one on the back of the leg, left as little injured 
as may be. The meat may, a good deal of it, be cut away to 
reduce the cost of the leg, but at least two muscles should be 
carefully preserved uncut. 

Procare a good-sized piece (say a foot square) of tripe, raw 
or boiled, taking care that it has not been hacked up in the 
cleansing process, and that it shows clearly the way in which 
the muscular fibres of different layers run at different angles. 

Have a pound or more of lean, stringy corned-beef well 
boiled, and then brought io for examination after it has become 
thoroughly cold. 

In examining the muscles of the leg, notice the color and 
describe it as accurately as possible How does the color differ 
in different animals (birds, fish) ?—in the same animal at dif- 
ferent ages (veal, beef)? How does the freshly-cut surface of 
muscle feel? Dissect one of the muscles out, carefully, from 
among those by which it is surrounded, and notice its general 
shape [many are somewhat fusiform or radish-shaped] and 
approximate size. 

Note the covering sheath. (Of what use is it ?) 

Note the way in which the muscle tapers off into one or more 
tendons. (Conclusion as to comparative strength of muscle 
and tendon; convenience of smallness of latter.) 

Examine, if possible, the origin or more fixed, and the inser- 
tion or more movable, attachment of the muscle. Recall the 
roughened ridges of the bones serving for attachment of ten- 
dons, already noticed (in Lesson I.) Pall alternately a flexor 
and an extensor muscle, and notice the motion of the paw 
(or hoof) that results. Have the class, on their own persons, 
locate the biceps flexor of the upper arm (by bending the arm 
forcibly or holding a weight in the hand with the arm hori- 
zontally extended); the flexors of the fingers, in the forearm 
(by closing the fist firmly); the masseter muscles, just above 
the angle of the lower jaw (by closing the mouth tightly); and 
the gastroenemius and soleus muscles, in the calf of the leg 
(by standing on tiptoe), 

In each case the position and approximate shape of the con- 
tracted muscles may be ascertained by grasping them with the 
hand or batween the thumb and finger. 

Have the class recogniza in each case why these muscles, 
in contracting, must produce the motion or effect actually 
observed 

Locate the tendons of the extensors of the fingers, on the 
back of the hand; of the biceps, in the angle in front of the 
elbow; and go on. 

Pat the piece of corned-beef on a board or on the table, and 
with two pea-knives or darning-needles separate the stringy 
threads apart from one another. Continue to pick them apart 
as thoroughly as possible, finishing the separatiomon a plate 
or a pane of glass. How fine are the finest threads that can be 
obtained ? Cat across the whole piece of meat with a sharp 
knife in such a way as to show the ends of the fibres. 

Return to the fresh muscle (of the leg) and notice in that 
whether the threads run crosswise or lengthwise of the muscle. 
Mince up a little of the raw muscle with a sharp knife, and 
squeeze and wash it fora good while in cold water (best by 
pressing it with the pestle in a porcelain or wedgewood mortar) 

What change is noticed in the color of the meat? What 
does this show ? [That the coloring material is either a liquid 
or dissolves in water, and that the main bulk of the muscle is 
composed of a pale material] 

Now dissect the piece of tripe in such a way as to show the 
several layers of muscular fibres of which it is composed, and 
the ‘‘criss-cross’”’ way in which they are arranged. 

Note the difference in color between the tripe, which comes 
from tha stomach of the ox and is a good example of involun- 
tary* muscle, and the voluntary* muscle of the leg. Has the 
voluntary muscle a sheath, or a tendon? Why ? or why not ? 

Contrast the regions of the body in which voluntary muscle 


“It is expected that where terms like these are used, the teacher will 


expiain their meaning to the 
to which they may : class, unless the pupils are using a text-book 


is found with those where involuntary muscle occurs [besides 
the stomach, the intestines and the blood-vessels are furnished 
with involuntary muscular fibres]. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES, 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS, 


1. What are the dimensions of the Brooklyn bridge, and 
when was it completed ? 

2. How many attempts were made, and when, to lay the 
Atlantic cable, before permanent success was attained ? 

8. What name was given to the most brilliant era in Roman 
literature ? 

4, In the building of what city were more workmen employed 
than there are men, women, and children in New York City 
and Brooklyn combined ? 

5. The so-called ‘‘ Northern Lights’’ have also been seen in 
the direction of the South Pole; what term might be more 
appropriate that “‘ northern’’ ? 

6. Which ruler of the world has a net income of $10,000,000 ? 

7. What splendid ruin of Baalbek bas six beautifal Corin- 
thian columns yet standing, each 89 feet high and 22 feet in 
circumference ? 

8 What lake, owing to its gloomy and awful aspect, became 
the center of almost all the fables of the ancients respecting 
the world of shades? 

9. Which of the “Seven Wonders of the World” stood in 
ancient Babylon ? 

10. What three birds sometimes live to be one hundred years 


of age ? 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PROF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS. 


[We quote the following from the preface to Prof. Crosby’s 
fourth edition of Quintus Curtius Rufus. It will be especially 
interesting because of the late discussion in regard to the study 
of Caesar.—Ep, or CLAss. DeprT.] 

** It isan undoubted, though unaccountable fact, that Quintus 
Curtius’s History of Alexander the Great is a work almost un- 
heard of in the academies and colleges of the United States; 
while in England, and more especially on the continent, it 
holds a high place in the estimation of classical instructors. 
The interesting character of its subject, the elegance of its 
style, the pureness of its moral sentiments, ought surely to 
place it on an elevation as high, if not higher, than the com- 
mentaries of Caesar or the histories of Sallust. In conjanction 
with Arrian, who wrote Greek, Cartius is the main source 
whence are derived all those interesting anecdotes of the great 
Macedonian conqueror which excited our imagination, —per- 
haps stimulated our ambition,—in the days of youth. His 
youthful courage in taming Bucephalus; his ready boldness in 
severing the Gordian knot with his good sword; his fortitude 
in draining to the dregs the cup received from the hands of a 
physician against whose treachery he had been warned; his 
acts of romantic daring; his magoanimity tocaptives, his self- 
denial in times of temptation,—all these, together with his oft- 
quoted sayings, render this history one of the most entertain- 
ing, a8 well as instructive, of the classics. 

** As to the style of Curtius, nothing could be more pleasing. 
Heinsius, indeed, with somewhat of a disregard of gender, 
speaks of him as ‘ Venus Historicorum’ ; Bartholemew Merula 
applies to his narratives the phrase ‘ elegantissime conscriptas’ ; 
and Decembrius calls him a writer ‘ mirae dulcedinis.’ 

‘* Of the absorbing interest of his narrative, and the attractive 
character of his style, the following anecdote is preserved: 
‘Alphonso VII., King of Spain, being afflicted with serious 
illness, and having tried in vain the numerous prescriptions of 
his physicians, attempted to solace his hours of pain by perus- 
ing Curtius’s History of Alexander. When convalescent he 
was heard to exclaim, — ‘ Valeant Avicenna, Hippocrates, 
medici ceeteri ; vivat Curtius, sospitator meus!’ 

‘*As to the era when Curtius flourished, learned men are 
completely at fault, and accordingly vary greatly in their con- 
jectures on this subject. Some make him contemporaneous 
with Cicero; others bring him down to the time of Theodosius; 
while, between these extremes, we find the reigns of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Claudius, Vespasian, Trajan, and Constantine, each 
having its advocates as the time when he flourished. It is 
hardly necessary to add that his personal history is involved 
in a similar obscurity. 

** But a worse calamity than mere ignorance of the time of 
our author’s birth, and of the particulars of his life, meets the 
reader on the very threshold. Time, ever edaz rerum, has de- 
voured the whole of the first two books, snd made sad havoc 
into one or two of the others. These defects have, in a meas- 
ure, been supplied by learned men, particularly by John 
Freinsheim, whose excellent supplements have called forth 
the remark of a distinguished biographical writer that ‘he had 
been so successful that we almost cease to lament the loss of 
the original.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
— Prest. J. W. Simonds, of the University of Dakota, writes 


that the plan they follow for the first two years in their pre- 
paratory department is, Latin lessons theentire first year, and 
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selections from Nepos, Sallust, and Caesar, the second year. 
He further says this plan was undertaken largely as the result 
of suggestions of several writers in the Classical Department. 

_ A very excellent help to teachers of Caesar is Helps to the 
Study of Caesar’s Gallic War, by Prof. John L. Lampson, of 
the Tennessee State Normal School, Nashville, Tenn. 

_— We have received of J. W. Sanborn, of Batavia, N. Y., 
two books, outlines of methods in teaching and studying Latin 
and Greek. 

— We should be pleased to receive from those who have 
made a careful study of the matter, complete lists of books 
bearing on the teaching of Caesar; also of Cicero and Vergil, 
each in turn. 

— A very suggestive aid to all teachers of Greek is a little 
manual prepared by Prof. J. B. Sewall, of Thayer Academy, 
entitled The Greek Conditional Sentences. We have examined 
it with much pleasure, and would recommend it heartily to all. 
It is published by John Allyn, Boston. 

— Will some one give through your columns the name of the 
best work treating of the reasons, as well as the rules, for Latin 


pronunciation ? TEACHER, 
—Is it proper to parse Victor, in Victor homo, as an adjec- 
8. H. B. 


tive ? 
— What is meant by “relative time”’ so often spoken of in 
the Latin grammars ? 


THE NEW ANZSTHETIC: ITS POWER 
OVER THE INEBRIATE. 


BY AUGUSTA LOVELL, 


Teachers should always keep themselves informed in regard 
to all the achievements in the scientific world, for it is from 
their teachers that youthful minds should draw the inspiration 
of the scholar and the discoverer; hence, it may not be amiss 
to give the readers of Tue JOURNAL a few facts respecting the 
new anesthetic which is creating no small interest in some 
medical circles. 

Dr. W. O. Moore, of New York, states that cocaine has 
been known since 1855, It is the active principle of the leaves 
of the erythroxylon coca, a South American plant, found 
especially in Peru and Bolivia. The leaves resemble very much 
those of the tea-plant. Many of the natives chew these leaves 
with some alkaline substance, and are thus enabled to do with. 
out food the entire day. As a nerve-stimulant coca has always 
been used by the natives of Peru and Bolivia. Cocaine hydro- 
chlorate is of recent origin, and its anmwsthetic properties have 
been known only about a year. It was first used in Germany. 
A few drops of it let fall into the eye of a patient will render 
that organ entirely insensible, and enable the oculist to per- 
form the most trying operations without inflicting any suffer- 
ing. Any small portion of the body may be rendered quite in- 
sensible for a short time by means of a few drops of this inval- 
uable liquid applied to ite surface. It has no effect upon the 
mind, but merely deadens the portion of the body to which it 
is applied, for the time being, to all sensibility. In all surgical 
operations involving but a small area of the body, cocaine has 
already been proved invaluable. It is a wonderful boon to the 
oculist. Dr. C. K. Agnew was one of the first in this country 
to obtain the precious elixir. Through his agency a noted 
oculist in St. Louis obtained a small quantity at a fabulous 
price. He has used it in many instances, and gave an interest- 
ing account of the operations he had performed under its influ- 
ence, at a recent meeting of the St Louis Medical Society. 

Bat the most valuable property of this discovery remains yet 
to be told. Those who have been experimenting with it the 
longest, claim that it will allay the thirst for intoxicating 
liquors and also the morbid cravings of the slave of morphine. 
A few drops injected under the skin, in the neighborhood of 
the stomach, have been effectual in subduing the most intense 
cravings of the confirmed inebriate for the deadly poison, It 
is claimed by many that it will effect, in a short time, a perma- 
nent cure for the drunkard who will make an application of it 
whenever he feels the thirst for liquor. After a few weeks his 
cravings will cease to return, and he will find himself clothed 
and in his right mind. This seems almost too good to be true, 
yet it is believed by many eminent physicians, It is certain 
that it has, in many instances, been found effectual in allaying 
the thirst for the poisoned draughts in the most hopeless drank- 
ards whenever an application was made, and in no instance has 
it left any deleterious effects upon the system. The drinker 
who is one from choice will not seek its aid to expel the de- 
mon. There is no hope for him except in legal prohibition; 
but there is another class of drinkers who are not willing 
slaves; they have been brought into this world with this hide- 
ous birthright thrust upon them by a liquor-loving ancestry. 
Wherever the efficiency of cocaine becomes known, these un- 
fortunates come to seek its aid, and their sad stories of the 
Pitiable fate to which they were born should impress all who 
have the training of the young in charge with the importance 
of instructing them to shun this evil. 

; A gentleman sent for a physician recently to administer 

ocaine to him, in the hope of being rolieved from this terrible 
malady. He stated that his father, grandfather, and great 
ae were drunkards, and several of his brothers had 
a pr, drankard’s death. Hard as he had struggled against 
pee earful passion, he was utterly hopeless when seized by the 

‘ire for liquor. He said that he knew full well he should 


tormentor. So far, he has found cocaine an efficient remedy, 
and he is resolved never to be without it. Until a few such 
cases come within our actual knowledge, we are apt to be too 
little impressed with the importance of bringing up the young 
to shun the intoxicating cup. Without any text-book upon 
the subject, a faithful teacher can constantly sow the seeds of 
temperance among the pupils. Unfortunately there are still 
too many in our profession whose eyes are more intently fixed 
upon the examination average to be made by the pupil at the 
end of the year than upon the manner of man he is to be when 
he shall pass beyond the bounds of the school-room. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL t as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his si . ye 
promise to return r-r} M8S8., or correspond with the writers, Cor- 
respondents should at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


SPECIMENS OF “COUNTING-OUT” RHYMES, 


I herewith send you a few specimens of “‘ counting-out”’ 
rhymes, collected by me from children in various parts of New 
England and by correspondence. I have gathered a large 
number of these singular doggerels, and am desirous of in- 
creasing my collection. If any reader will send me lis‘s:f 
counting-out rhymes used by children of his acquaintance I 
shall be greatly obliged, and I will acknowledge all letters ad- 
dressed to me xs below. I suggest spelling uncouth words on 
phonetic principles. I am acquainted with W W. Newell’s 
work containing a short list of these rhymes, and with Dunger’s 
Kinderlieder und Kinderreime, containing no less than 60 
German rhymes; also with the writings of Halliwell. I seek 
the rhymes in all languages, and all variations of every kind. 
Yours very truly, H. CARRINGTON BOLTON, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann; 
Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas John; 
Quever, quaver, English knaver; 
Stinckelum, stankelum, buck, 


This rhyme is widely used, having been reported to me from 
Connecticut, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. It is subject to 
many variations: ‘‘ English knaver’’ becomes ‘‘ Irish Mary,”’ 
or * Virgin Mary’; some insert the word “berry,” or the 
word *‘ John” before *‘buck”’ in the last line. ‘‘Ickery’’ e- 
comes *‘ hickory,”’ ‘‘stinckelum ’’ beccmes stringelum,”’’ etc. 

IL. Ana, maua, mona, mike; 
Barcelona, bona strike; 
Care, ware, frow, frack; 


Hallico, ballito, wee, wo, wack! 
(New York City ) 


This, also, is subject to countless variations: ‘‘ Barcelona”’ 
becomes ‘‘ tuscalona,’”’ etc. One form ends in,— 


Haldy, guldy, boo, out goes you. 


Ana, mana, dipery Dick; 

Delia, dolia, Dominick; 

Hitcha, pitcha, dominitcha; 

Hon, pon, tush. (Central New York.) 


In some districts the vhird line is given as ‘“‘ Houtcha, poutcha, 
dominoutcha” ; and in others, Hotcha, potcha,”’ etc. “Tush” 
may also become “tus” or tusk,’ 

IV. Haley, maley, tippety, fig; 

Tiney, toney. tombo, nix; 
Goat, throat, country note; 
Tiney, toney, tiz. 


Eatum, peatum, penny, pie, 
Babyloni, stickum, stie, 
Stand you out thereby. (Scotland. ) 


Besides rhymes of the character of the above, —i. consisting 
of a mixture of gibberish with disconnected words,—there are 
many rhymes like Nos. VI. and VII. containing no uncouth 
words, but possessing, in general, a jingle easily recognizable. 


III, 


(Rhode Island.) 
V. 


VL. One, two, three, 
Nanny caught a flea; 
The flea died. and Nanny cried: 
Out goes she! 
(Delaware, Rhode Island, etc.) 
VIL 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 


Mary at the cottage gate, 
Eating grapes off a plate, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

This is given, also, “‘plums”’ in place of “‘grapes,’’ and 
‘garden gate”’ for ‘‘cottage gate.’? When ‘“‘ cottage door” 
ends the second line, the counting stops at ‘‘four’’ to satisfy 
the rhyme. 


THE AMERICAN BANDS OF MERCY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo, Feb. 17, 1885. 
Office of the Supt of Public Schools, St Louis, Mo. : 

For seven weeks past the Rev. Thomas Timmins, the 
apostle of the Bands of Mercy, has been engaged in bis great 
and noble work for the dumb creatures. The Teachers’ Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education gave their unanimous con- 
sent to the establishment of Bands of Mercy in the public 
schools. Members of the committee were present at the Lac- 
lede School when the first bands were formed, and the chair- 
man of the committee, in a brief address, most earnestly in- 
dorsed the movement, and warmly expressed his belief that 
such teaching would, in time, close our jails and prisons. 

Mr. Timmins possesses rare power to interest and persuade 
both the young and the old. He has a wonderful adaptabil- 
ity in presenting his subject to the various grades of under- 
standing, from that of the child of the kindergarten to that of 
the advanced high schoo! pupil. He has formed 750 Bands of 
Mercy, with a membership of about 36,000. In addition to 


Sud his days by suicide unless he could find relief from his 


this he has formed 


this city. This united effort to teach the moral virtues, must 
result in inestimable good. The very fact that the plan of this 
teaching is in the form of an organization, gives it a power 
for moral good heretofore unrealized in school management, 
The frequent recurrence to the principles of kindness, justice, 
and mercy, in the monthly exercises of these bands, must have 
a powerful and permanent influence upon the character of all 
who become associated in this manner. I believe this move- 
ment in the interest of moral education is the best that has yet 
been devised and put into operation. 

Many exceedingly pleasant and gratifying results in conduct 
of pupils have been reported to me by teachers and principals. 
Mr. Timmins has the best wishes and the most hearty support 
of our best people, EDWARD H. Lone, Supt. 


[At the end of the mission of Feb. 19 the total numbers in 
St. Louis were 38,185 members in 821 Bands of Mercy. | 


At a meeting of the Teachers’ Committee, the president and 
other members of the school board being present, the follow- 
ing resolution was carried unanimously: *‘ That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to the Rev. Mr. Timmins for his services 
in establishing Bands of Mercy in the St. Louis public 
schools.”’ EpwaAkrp H. Lone, Supt. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


“ TIBI ” AND es SIBI.”’ 

Prof. A. E. Chase, of Portland, inquires, in THz JoURNAL 
of Feb. 26, how tibi and sibi are pronounced, wherever the 
English method of pronunciation is used. 

In one of the best preparatory schools in this country, where 
I learned my beginnings in Latin not many years ago, tibi and 
sibi were prononnced with both i’s short, like y in myth. 
Batavia, N. Y. J. W. SANBORN. 


USE OF CASE IN “SIBI.”’ 

In THE JouRNAL of Feb, 5, 1885, I saw the following query: 
** What is the reason for the use of the case in sibi before con- 
JSirmasse, in Cicero’s oration before Catiline III., chap. iv. ?”’ 
I have seen no answer to this, and so volunteer one. I should 
say that sibi is the dative of indirect object governed by the 
preposition con in composition with the verb jfirmasse. (See 
Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, p. 158, paragraph 228; 
or Harkness’s Revised Edition, under head of ‘‘ Dative with 
Compounds,”’ page 201.) J. 


OBITUARY. 


— Weare pained to announce the death of that distinguished 
and indefatigable educator, and true man, Prof. Charles O. 
Thompson, Ph.D., of Terre Haute, Ind. His scholarship, 
earnestness, manliness, and educational work, both in New 
England and at the West, have endeared him to the hearts of 
a host of friends and acquaintances, in all parts of the world. 
The following record but presents a meagre outline of his life, 
and no written words can adequately express the magnitude of 
the work so enthusiastically and successfully carried on by 
him. He died in the full vigor of years, but his deeds were 
many, and his life a useful one. 

**Charles O. Thompson, A.M., Ph D., whose death at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been announced, was born at East Windsor 
Hill, Conn., Sept. 25, 1836. He was a son of Rev. William 
Thompson, D.D., dean of the Theological Institute of Connecti- 
cut, while his mother, before marriage, was Miss Eliza Butler. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth in 1850. His class was a 
distinguished one, numbering 58, of which his death is the 
22d. After graduation he was principal of the Peacham (Ver- 
mont) Academy, and afterward engaged in civil engineering 
in Piermont, N. Y.; was master of the high school in Arling- 
ton, Mass., from 1864 to 1868; principal of the Free Institute 
at Worcester, Mass, from 1868 to 1882, and since that time 
has been president of the Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre 
Haute. He visited Europe in 1868 and in 1883 in the interest 
of technological education. The deceased has been a director 
of the Free Public Library of Worcester, a trastee of Cushing 
Academy of Ashburnham, Mass., a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, and also of the American Aa- 
tiquarian Society, one of the board of examiners of Harvard 
University, chairman of the board of visitors at West Point in 
1877, and lecturer on Chemistry at Mt. Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary five years. He had published many papers and pam- 

hiets, and was often employed as an expert in chemistry. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
upon President Thompson by Dartmouth College in 1879, and 
by Williams in 1880. 

‘‘The deceased was married May 14, 1862, to Miss Maria 
Goodrich, daughter of Horace Goodrich, M.D., of Ware, Mass., 
and leaves three children.”’ 


— John C. Phillips, A B., who lately died in Boston, was a 
Christian gentleman of singular goodness of heart, dignity of 
deportment, and gentlemanly demeanor. He was a broad- 
minded man of great benevolence. He prepared for college at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, in the well-known class of 1854. 
and graduated at Harvard in 1858. While traveling in France 
he met a distinguished relative. The gentlemanly bearing of 
Phillips impressed this relative, as it did everybody he met, 
and when the relative died he left Mr. Phillips his large estate, 
making him one of the richest men in Boston. He retired in 
1873, when he received this estate. He bore his sudden pros- 
perity meekly, as a gentleman. and used his wealth as a trust, 
applying it to various good offices. He gave $25,000 to Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, and an equal sum to Phillips. Exeter 
Academy, besides many other gifts to various philanthropic 
causes. Mr. Phillips at one time said, in relation to the acad- 
emy that he would rather have a small number of students 
with right processes; large results would follow. Manliness 
and character he held before himself as his ideal of a student. 


— Susan Warner, the novelist, died of paralysis, Tuesday, 
at Highland Falls, N. Y., aged 68 years. She was the author 
of The Wide, Wide World and other popular works. Miss 
Warner was born in New York, and was the daughter of 
Henry W. Warner, author of an Inquiry into the Moral and 
Religious Character of the American Government, and of The 
Liberties of America. Mise Warner’s' novel, The Wide, Wide 
World, was published in 1850, the author hiding her identity 
under the pseudonym of Elizabeth Wetherell. The work be- 
came popular in England as well as in America, and was fol- 
lowed two years later by Queechy. From that time until with- 


Bands in the various Sunday-schools of 


in a few years other works have followed in rapid succession. 
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THe report of the meeting of the Central Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, on another page of this paper, 
suggests a new use of the spelling-book. It quotes, 
verbatim, a speaker as saying: “The doors of the school- 
room are blocked up by the infernal spelling-book.” 
Has our friend been contaminated by his contact with 
the prairie use of language ? 


In some states you will find a saying to the effect 
that you may know who is governor after election. It 
is seldom that a candidate is sufficiently sure of his 
success before the nominating convention convenes to 
warrant his engaging the services of the caterer. In 
Rhode Island, however, that plucky little state that 
never does anything by halves, the other day, the Re- 
publican convention met, nominated its candidates for 
governor and the other state officers, and having ad- 
journed, sat down to a bountiful collation, already pro- 
vided, and ready to be served, at the expense of the 
now candidate for governor. 


SEVERAL states are just now agitating questions 
of legislation in regard to the school-district system. 
In Florida a school district is a county, and the good 
people who favor efficient schools are trying to get the 
law changed so as to make a township a school district. 
In this latitude no one can be found to oppose such a 
change. 

On the other hand several Northern states still re- 
tain the old-fashioned system of dividing a township 
into separate school districts, each of which builds its 
school house and hires its teachers. We are happy to 
say that the tendency is now quite general in favor of 
abolishing this district system, and putting all the 
schools of a town or township under the entire control 
of one school committee. This has already been done 
throughout Massachusetts, and the change is working 
admirably everywhere. The towns of Vermont are 
one after another adopting this method, so that already 
a large number of towns in that state have placed their 
schools upon this plan. We are glad to learn that 
Michigan is now agitating this question. We assure 
that energetic commonwealth, which in some respects 
has the model system of schools for the whole country 
to imitate, that she cannot afford to wait much longer 
before adopting and putting into operation the town- 
ship system, which every state that has tried it finds to 
be the best possible plan. 


Wuar is the matter with our friends of the “ great” 
educational papers, published in the metropolis of this 
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country, the city of New York? In one of their late 
issues we read a fulsome and extravagant eulogium 
upon Colonel Parker’s new book, and in the very next 
number of the same paper is the following: 


“The Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, says: ‘We have 
read Colonel Parker’s book, and have heard him talk. We 
have read a hundred articles on what some people are pleased 
to call ‘New Education.’ There is not a thought or sugges- 
tion in it which has not been more or less practiced in this 
country for twenty-five years,’ Directly after this utterance 
the Weekly proceeds to say: ‘The New Education is the edu- 
cation of the future.’ Has it not, according to the Weekly, 
been also the education of the past ? How then can it be 
‘new’? It seems like saying that ‘what is, was, and what 
was will ba.’ We confess there are more contradictory things 
said concerning what has been called the ‘New Education’ 
than any other subject discussed by intelligent people.”’ 


“ We confess”! Here is a new cause for astonish- 
ment! “More contradictory things said concerning 
what has been called the ‘New Education’ than any 
other subject discussed by intelligent people”! There! 
When will wonders cease ? 

But the very next article,—and these extracts are 
from the editorial pages, —is still more astonishing. 
Read it : 

‘* The following is from the Practical Teacher : 


‘One of my assistants told me, lately, that she had read 
of a device in journal like this: ‘John has ten 


apples and James has five apples; now what can ar = me 

not 
like it; it isso indefinite the child does not know what to do,’ 
she replied. Now, the device is a charming one, such as those 
teachers alone can make, who, like dear old Father Calkins, 
live near to the hearts of the children. I beg pardon for ‘ old,’ 
but mast insist upon ‘ father,’ for many of the so-called 
Quincy Methods came from a book entitled ‘Primary Object 
Lessons’ ‘Now, what can you tell me about theapples?’ I 
can see the children turn their innocent eyes helplessly to the 
teacher as they read the above question.’ 


‘The question of Superintendent Calkins is exactly right 
if his words are read in connection with what was asked be- 
fore. It is manifestly unfair to detach a single paragraph 
from its relations and hold it up for criticism. 

**Does the author mean that Colonel Parker’s ‘Qaincy 
Methods’ originated with Superintendent Calkins, or that 
Miss Patridge made up her book from Primary Object Les- 
sons? We have never doubted Colonel Parker’s originality, 
nor Miss Patridge’s faithfal work as a recorder of what he has 
done. Are we mistaken ?’’ 

These somersaults are only surpassed in “ ground 
and lofty tumbling” by one other in the same paper. 
After sending out a circular, as we understand was 
done, favoring certain candidates to succeed General 
Eaton as U. 8S, Commissioner of Education, it then 
published an editorial favoring General Eaton’s contin- 
uance, and now in the last number says: “ We take 
great pleasure in announcing” that a certain well- 
known educator “is urged by prominent gentlemen as 
the successor of General Eaton, at the head of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, The Department of Edu- 
cation would be in excellent hands if —— 
should be appointed.” From appearances we should 
be led to suspect that the man of the house was away 
from home, and “ When the cat’s away, the mice will 
play.” 

But, seriously, is this the proper way to conduct an 
educational journal ? 


TO SECURE A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


HOW 


In no department of educational work has there 
been greater improvement and a more important ad- 
vance made, during the last ten years, than in the mat- 
ter of directing and improving the reading habits of 
the school-children. The community is greatly in- 
debted to the librarians, especially to such men as Dr. 
Justin Winsor, Judge Chamberlain, Samuel S. Green, 
and William E. Foster, who have both carried the 
library to the schools and brought the schools to the 
library. 

But there is another class of persons who have done 
excellent work in the matter of providing libraries for 
the schools, and guiding the pupils in their choice of 
books. James M Sawin, of Providence, has gained a 
conspicuous place in this regard. 

One of the questions, not always easy to answer, is, 
How can a given school secure for itself a good working 
library? Among the answers which may be given to 
this question comes the method pursued by the Green 
School, Lowell, Mass., of which Mr. Albert L. Bachel- 


ler, is the master, They planned @ series of entertain- 


ments, consisting of a lecture, exhibition, and sale, oc- 
cupying an afternoon and evening, the proceeds of 
which should go toward paying for the school library 

books for general reading. Their success “ was greater 
than was anticipated by any friends of the movement.” 
The pupils had been for several days devoting their 
spare time to preparation for their portion of the enter- 
tainment, and the contribution of specimens of their 
handiwork and other articles for the fancy tables by 
the girls of the school was very creditable to their skill 
and interest in the object in view. Besides the fancy 
tables, there were cake, candy, and ice-cream tables, etc. 
The tables were attended by girls of the school. The 
hall was filled to overflowing during the exercises. 
The fan drill was finely executed, and the sunflower 
chorus was irresistibly funny. All having parts on the 
program performed them well. The earnest efforts of 
the principal of the school, Mr. Bacheller, seconded by 
his assistants and the pupils, accomplished the gratify- 
ing result realized. 

After defraying all expenses, the net proceeds 
amounted to $145.43, At the present very low rates 
at which the best of books for the young are published, 
this sum will secure for this excellent and energetic 
school a large amount of good reading-matter. 


“PUBLIC” PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


Several important questions are raised by the recent 
action of the School Board of Lewiston, Me. If we 
understand the facts of the case, they are as follows: 
For several years past the Roman Catholic church has 
maintained a parochial school in that city called St. 
Joseph’s parochial school. After repeated trials the 
Catholic population have succeeded in securing a major- 
ity of the school committee. The Board now stands 
eight Catholics and six Protestants. At alate meeting 
this School Board, by a “strict party vote,” adopted 
the St. Joseph’s parochial school and placed it under the 
control of the Board, so that hereafter the salaries of 
the teachers will be paid from the public school money, 
the Catholic church giving the use of the building rent 
free. 

Now, in reference to the matter, several things are to 
be observed. If the city needed to establish another 
school, in addition to what were already maintained at 
public expense, it certainly was competent to hire the 
St. Joseph’s school building in which to open such ad- 
ditional school. But, clearly, such school should be 
under the same regulations as the other schools of the 
city. 

It is, however, to be supposed that the late St. Joseph’s 
parochial school was unlike the public schools in several 
important particulars. (1) Its teachers had never 
passed the same examinations as others; (2) it was 
supplied with a different set of school text-books ; (3) 
it was governed by a different set of rules; (4) the 
classification of the school differed from the public 
schools; (5) the pupils came from different wards of 
the city ; (6) those pupils are all Roman Catholics, 

Now, if the school, on coming under the control of 
the School Board, is to be changed thoroughly in these 
respects so as to conform to the city schools, then the 
“ parochial” character must be in all these points elimi- 
nated. Forthis purpose (1) the teachers for the new school 
should be selected just as any new teachers are, by chooe- 
ing the dest that can be obtained, entirely irrespective of 
the fact that certain persons,—“ sisters,” they are called, 
—have hitherto been engaged in teaching a “ parochial ” 
school in the echool-building hereafter to be used as 
a public-school house; (2) the school text-books must 
at once conform in all respects to those prescribed, 
and in use, in all the other schools of the city ; (3) the 
new school should, hereafter, be governed strictly by 
those rules which govern all the other schools of Lew- 
iston ; (4) the gradation and classification of the school 
must now conform exactly to what is found in the city 
schools generally ; (5) the pupils shall come to the new 
school from a certain district precisely in accordance 
with the regulations governing all other public schools ; 
(6) Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Roman 
Catholics, agnostics, and all others living in this school 
district will send to the new school, and all Catholics 


living in other districts of the city will send their 
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But our esteemed contemporary, The Boston Pilot, 
says: “ There is going to be ‘trouble’ for the democracy 
:n Maine, say the reports from that state, because the 
city of Lewiston, which has a democratic government, 
has adopted as a public school the parish school of St. 
Joseph’s Catholic church.” But, let our friends in 
Lewiston carry out strictly the foregoing arrangements, 
and we fail to see any good and sufficient reason why 
the new plans in Lewiston in regard to this “ parochial” 
school are not legitimate and proper. If so carried out, 
we do not see why there should be any trouble, and they 
will, so far as one can observe, at this distance from this 
thriving city in our neighboring commonwealth, conduce 
to the advantage of all parties in that city. 

But, possibly, somebody might be “ bigoted” enough 
to ask the question whether our Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens would gain any particular advantage by giving 
rent free to the city this school-building, and, if not, 
then why should they be anxious todo it? The Pilot 
says: “ We are glad to see the bigotry challenged and 
dragged into the light. It is a shame to the 19th cent- 
ury in America ; and the intelligence and justice of our 
Protestant fellow-citizens will stamp it out.” We agree 
with our contemporary in its closing sentence: “ The 
Lewiston case will be observed with interest.” 


RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


The public-school system of this country is essential 
to the maintenance of republican institutions. The 
fundamental principle is that the property of the state 
shall be taxed to educate the children of the state. 
This is made necessary in order to insure intelligence 
and thrift among the masses of the people. No repub- 
lic is safe except by such a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge and cultivation and development of the mind as 
will insure an intelligent voter, and a self-sustaining 
and useful citizen. 

The body politic includes a variety of relations which 
should exist harmoniously. The church should not 
trespass upon the state, nor the school upon the fam- 
ily. The school should not arrogate to itself the du- 
ties and responsibilities of the church, and the church 
should not interfere with the legitimate functions of the 
school. 

When these relations are remembered and properly, 
thoughtfully, and conscientiously observed, few oppor- 
tunities will occur where a collision between them need 
happen. Owing to the unprecedented immigration 
within the last few years of a foreign population of sev- 
eral millions, differing from the people hitherto resid- 
ing here, in respect to habits, manners, and customs, 
many of them differing also in religion, and many of 
them in language, the task imposed upon the public 
school has been’ largely increased. Difficulties have 
been experienced not heretofore felt. 

When these facts are considered it is really surpris- 
ing that the school has so adapted itself to its largely- 
increased duties, responsibilities, and difficulties, that 
but very few collisions occur. Indeed, itis seldom that 
we hear of serious trouble arising in the schools that 
calls for outside interference. 

We have heard of a few cases, of late, where a local 
sensation has been produced by some instance of diffi- 
culty in adjusting the diverse elements so as to avoid a 
collision. Sometimes these occurrences have proceeded 
from collisions between Protestants and Catholics. As 
illustrations we mention the following cases: At Fram- 
ingham, Mass., one of the rules was that the pupils 
should bow their heads during prayer. A Catholic boy 
refused to obey this rule, acting under the direction of 
his father. Some difficulties of discipline grew out of 
the case, and for his failure to obey an order of the 
teacher, the boy was suspended for disobedience. The 
school committee proposed to reinstate him on his mak- 
ing an apology for breaking the rules of the school in 
this matter of disobedience,—not for his failure to bow 
the head,—as we understand it. The boy’s friends in- 
sisted on his re-entering the school without any apology. 
In the other case, a Catholic girl in Fall River, Mass., 
refused to read @ sentence in the reading-lesson, which 

contained some allusion to Martin Luther, which was 


children to the schools in their respective districts. 


distasteful to her, as she considered it to reflect upon the 


Catholic Church. She was suspended from school, and 
afterward, as we understand, returned by the school 
committee. 

Now, in regard to these and all similar cases, we sug- 
gest the following principles. Every child should be 
obliged to obey the rules of the school. Whatever rules 
exist must be maintained. Those who refuse to comply 
must take the consequences. It is the teacher’s duty 
to maintain good order and obedience on the part of all 
pupils. He is expected to carry out all rules adopted 
and put in force by the school authority. The final re- 
sponsibility must rest upon the school committee, who 
are the legal authority back of the teacher and super- 
intendent. 

On the other hand, no unreasonable rule or regulation 
should be made or enforced, or rule which really conflicts 
with the conscience or religion of the pupils or their 
parents. There should be no proselyting one way or 
the other, and no sectarian teaching. The pure princi- 
ples of morality must be inculcated and enforced, and 
by judicious teachers this can generally be done without 
engendering any feelings of opposition or arousing any 
bad blood on the part of reasonable people. If one runs 
across unreasonable people, as we sometimes do in this 
world, they should be treated as such, but no occasion 
of offence or provocation to disobedience should be given 
to them. 

A skillful teacher should, first of all, endeavor to draw 
his pupils to him by chords of love, sympathy, and good- 
will, They should be made, by his judicious and honest 
and earnest course before them, to feel that he is right, 
that he is their friend, that he is disposed to treat them 
honestly, lovingly, justly. Then they will be quite in- 
clined to co-operate with him in all things. Often, 
however, a contest has to be gone through with before 
certain pupils will yield to his rightful authority. Let 
this contest be judiciously short and decided. It will, 
however, always be necessary to treat every pupil with 
courtesy and respect. If it be a case of obduracy and 
willfulness, it should be put down; but when it is a 
case of conscience, give the pupil the benefit of the 
doubt, should there be one. Firmness, courtesy, candor, 
and conscientiousness will generally win respect and 
obedience in the long run. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


REPORT OF THE MASS, BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


An attractive, readable, reliable volume on educational 
themes, issued by state officials, is invaluable, especially at a 
time when teachers and other educators have so many tempta- 
tions to invest in pedagogical literature. After a careful perusal 
of the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Mass. Board of 
Education, we do not hesitate to pronounce it one of the most 
important volumes on pedagogics that has appeared this season. 

Rev, A. A. Miner, D D., has written the report of the Board 
itself. ‘‘ The business of every generation is the education of 
the next in line.’ ‘‘ A manifestly sincere devotion to the edu- 
cation of the young is itself an educator.’’ He favors the free 
text-book system as applied the past year, because it percepti- 
bly increases the attendance of the poorer classes; it enables 
the work of the schools to be promptly taken up and carried 
forward without delay; it puts all the pupils on a common 
level. He argues clearly in favor of teaching the physiological 
effects of alcohol; shows the importance of increasing facilities 
for giving normal school training to aspirants for teachers’ 
positions; emphasizes the usefulness of drawing as an art to 
be taught; compliments the teachers’ institutes; advocates the 
best of supervision; advises the multiplication of evening 
schools. Each of the normal schools has a concise report of 
the year’s work, which represents them in the best of working 
order. 

Secretary Dickinson was never happier in outlining the rec- 
ord of work done and plans projected. There is not a dull 
paragraph in the eighty pages that he presents. There are 
6,858 public schools, with an average length of 36 weeks, the 
highest ever attained. The entire expense for schools, houses, 
etc., was $6,502,359, or $19.34 per child. Of this, $5,180,662, 
or $15.40 per child, was the expense exclusive of school-build- 
ings. The increase in the census was 6,736 school-children, 
and in the school enrollment, 6,140; or all but 596 of the in- 
crease went into the schools. Average attendance increased 
nearly one per cent. There are 9,398 teachers employed, of 
whom 8,340 are women. Nearly one-third of all the teachers 
are graduates of the normal schools. There are 228 high 
schools, 20,012 pupils, 634 teachers. There are 125 evening 
schools, 501 teachers, 13,251 pupils. The average expense of 
the schools for all items was $3 75 per thousand of valuation. 
Mr. Dickinson makes a vigorous plea for the establishment of 


truant schools, which shall be ‘“‘a good home and «# good 


school, where the truant children may be confined and sup- 
ported, and educated until they can be controlled in the pub- 
lic schools, or until a foundation is laid for good citizenship.” 

Mr. Dickinson presents the best analysis of our system that 
has yet appeared. It is too valuable to be reported in brief. 
It should be printed as a pamphiet and scattered broadcast 
among the teachers. The duties of the School Committee ara 
presented in an effective way, and should be laid before all 
these officers in the state. It is their duty to see that appro- 
priations are economically used; to select teachers with care, 
retain them only when serviceable; determine courses of study; 
decide upon methods of instruction. 

Class examinations are treated In a searching manner. A 
halt is called in the rage to overdo the business, while the crit- 
ics of the system are reminded that there are indispensable 
elements in the practice. Twenty pages are devoted to meth- 
ods of teaching, making an invaluable manual, of which every 
teacher should havea copy. Theoutline of topics for teaching 
the nature and effects of alcohol is clear and comprehensive, 
The duty and privilege of the school in the teaching of moral- 
ity is admirably stated. 

George A. Walton, agent, has a report fearless in criticism, 
judicious in praise, wise in advice; to review it in brief is im- 
possible. It is based on his personal inspection of schools, 
mostly in Essex county, the city of Lawrence being chiefly 
favored. 

George H. Martin, agent, has a report along a new line,— 
the condition of the high schools, It is vigorous, spicy, ex- ~ 
haustive. While not claiming entire satisfaction with the 
management or methods, he expresses great general satisfac- 
tion with the high schools, since they are training the mind to 
look beneath the surface of things,— to hunt for causes, to 
discover relations, to search for truth; furnishing more ele- 
vated standpoints, presenting higher motives, holding up true 
standards of character, cutting across social distinctions, fit- 
ting students to be useful members of a self-governing com- 
mon wealth. 

John T. Prince, agent, reports in detail, with clearness and 
courage, upon the virtues and vices of the schools of twenty-six 
cities and towns in which he has labored. He gives special 
attention to buildings, ventilation, and heating, furniture and 
apparatus, the purpose of the school, courses of study, teachers 
and their methods, moral instruction and supervision. 

8. S. Green, A.M., librarian at Worcester, has a paper as an 
expert on the relation of the library to the school. Francis W. 
Anthony, of the Bradford High School, gives a clear and help- 
ful statement of the use his pupils make of a public library, 
D. F. Lincoln, M.D., has a chapter on school architecture, 
illustrated by elaborate plans. 

There are, in this volume, not less than a dozen papers, no 
one of which a progressive teacher can afford to be without, 
and they are withal equally important, of almost equal interest 
to any citizen who desires to keep informed on the topics of 
the day. 


— The annua! report of the schools of the province of New 

Brunswick for 1884, prepared by the chief superintendent, 
Wm. Crocket, has just appeared. By this report it appears 
that the total number of pupils in the schools of this province 
was 66,074, with 1,502 teachers. The amount paid to teachers 
from the provincial grants during the year was $150,192.45, 
Under the head of ‘Compulsory Attendance’’ Supt. Crocket 
says: 
‘*The number of children in the province between the 
ages of 5 and 15 is 80,564. While thestate has made provision 
for all of these children, over 50,000 of them are out of school 
daily.”. . . . ‘‘ While 16,000 enter the first standard, there are 
found only 9,000 in the second standard, and but 7,000 in the 
fourth; so that, by the third year, nearly a half who entered 
have left schoo), and by the fourth year over a half; and when 
we take into account the irregularity of attendance, it is pain- 
fully evident that a very large proportion of pupils leave school 
with very little instruction.”’ ... ‘‘ The necessity for some 
legislative measures to prevent illiteracy has been pointed out 
in previous annual reports, both by my predecessor and by the 
inspectors. There are, no doubt, difficulties in the way of car- 
rying out a law compelling the attendance of children at school 
in ali parts of the province; but if the Legislature is not at 
present prepared to adopt the principle universally, I hope 
it will at jeast sanction it by incorporating into the school sys- 
tem some provision whereby school boards in cities and incor- 
porated towns may be empowered to enforce such attendence 
as shall insure due attention to the education of all educable 
children. 


— The Proceedings of the Trustees of the John F. Slater 
Fand, at their fifth annual meeting, is a document at once in- 
teresting and instructive. President Hayes pays a warm trib- 
ute to the memory of Mr. Slater, who had died during the pre- 
vious year, and on motion of Chief-Justice Waite, it was voted 
that President Gilman prepare a paper upon Mr. Slater’s life 
and character. “Satisfaction with which the members of the 
board have read his report, and have heard his comments 
upon it, and with which they have observed the measures he 
has taken,’”’ was voted to the general agent. The appropria- 
tions during the year amounted to $17,107.66, distributed in 
ten states. The total fund is $1,000,000, and the annual in- 
come is over $60,000. The board voted, very wisely we think, 
as follows: 

Voted, That out of the income of the fund the sum of $10,- 
090 be set aside annually, as a guarantee against any loss 
that may arise from investments of the principal, and that 
this be continued till the sum of $100,000 is reached as a 
guarantee fund. 


—‘* You are making Toe JourRNAL better and better. I 


cannot tell how much I prize it.”’—Jonn Swett, Sqn 
Francisco, Cal 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Reed & Kellogg — Graded Lessons in English. An Ele- 
mentary Eoglish Grammar. Price, 36 cents. 

Higher Lessons in English. A work on English Grammar 
and Composition, in which the Science of the Language is 
made tributary to the Art of Expression. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: Clark & Maynard. 

We have on several occasions expressed our high opinion of 
these grammars,—a series which long since took rank among 
the leading text-books; and, as adding emphasis to what we 
have already said, we gladiy quote the following admirable re- 
view prepared by a competent teacher: 

“The secret of the success of this series lies in its method 
of approaching the work. Considering the sentence as a whole, 
and working easily downward to the exact function of each 
clause, phrase, and word, the pupil places solid ground under 
his feet, upon which he may stand while he reasons with ab- 
solute certainty to the proper form, position, and punctuation 
of every element. It furnishes a scientific method that appeals 
to the reason at every step, and removes all need of resorting 
to guess-work,— the constant temptation, and, indeed, quite 
often the necessity, under the old mode of approach. The first 
half of each book is devoted to a progressive development of 
the pupil’s power to discover the function of every word in the 
most intricate sentence. As this ability requires no knowledge 
of grammar whatever, but only a strengthened common sense, 
the pupil is not met at the outset and disgusted with state- 
ments and forms abstract, and to him uninteiligible. While 
it seems queer grammar, if he has attempted the mysteries of 
the old system, he finds it entertaining and reasonable, if not 
fascinating, and pushes vigorously on to master, with daily 
increasing mental power, the complexities of the most involved 
forms of 8 In this process the pupil fiads his mind sup- 
ported and directed by the author’s admirably simple, but 
graphic style of diagraming. 

**Mach has been said against the plan of teaching by dia- 
grams; but if the instructor knows how to make a proper use 
of these pictures, the very opposite of mechanical analysis is 
the result. The necessity of placing every word somewhere on 
the diagram drives the pupil into a searching analysis that 
leaves no smallest corner of the thought unexplored. Like the 
cross-tree of a flag staff to the climber, the diagram furnishes 
a footing where the struggling worker may rest awhile, secur- 
ing what he has already reached, looking back with clearer 
vision upon the work done, and using this as the base for fur- 
ther effort after his breathing spell Aided in this way, the 
learner finds that he is actually studying the workings of his 
own mind, and following the thought into its most secret hid- 
ingplaces This cultivates his mental muscle, and he is pleased 
to discover his growing power to grasp fine thoughts, Hence, 
by this method, the pupil is often beguiled into being a student 
before he is aware of it. Habits of close study having been 
acquired, and an exhaustive knowledge of the nature of the 
sentence attained from the first half of the book, the pupil now 
enters upon the subject of old-fashioned grammar, prepared 
to understand all he meets, because most of the points of diffi- 
culty are settled by an appeal to the analysis. Provided with 
this key he is prepared to unlock every door that bars his way, 
and pass freely forward. 

** The last half of the book, the grammar proper, treats the 
subject in the same clear, direct, practical manner, bringing 
the pupil finally face to face with the most vexing questions 
connected with the use of — and farnishing him a 
logical method of deciding them. us the student is led to 
look upon the subject of grammar as one connected argument 
from beginning to end; and the whole work being made con- 
secutive, and hence easier, the objection to taking up the study 
at a somewhat earlier age js removed. The essential difference 
between the old system of teaching grammar and that pre- 
sented in these books is this: the old method threw a boy into 
the conflict with no preparation for the fight, and left him to 
wage an unequal warfare; the new arms him, before entering 
the battle, with weapons suited to his every need, and removes 
the di ement soldiers are said to suffer when standing 
in line without ammunition, only to be slaughtered by the 
armed enemy. A valuable feature of the course is the large 
and choice collection of sentences presented for criticism. 
Every one seems to have b-en selec for its wit, wisdom, or 
beauty; and in digesting them, as the pupil must do, he is un- 
consciously absorbing, every day, thoughts that furnish him 
excellent mental exercise and cultivate the love of it, besides 
forming a correct literary taste and implanting a fondness for 
literature, The series is admirable, and well deserves the wide 


and appreciative welcome it has received.” 


New Physical Geography. By James Monteith, author of 
geographies, atlases, maps, Hasy Lessons in Popular Science, 
and Popular Science Reader. New York and Chicago; A. 
8S. Barnes & Co. 


This admirable geographical text-book is designed not only 
for grammar schools, but also for high and normal schools. 
The text is written in « very pleasant style, and very clear in 
its statements, and contains the latest researches in physiology, 
meteorology, hydrography, magnetism, and vuleanology. The 
numerous illustrations are by excellent artists, and not only 
embellish the book, but serve to impress upon the mind of the 
student the essential truths of this important science. The 
maps and charts have been compiled with great care from the 
latest original sources. The “‘ birds-eye relief maps” are 
worthy of special mention, and the discussion of magnetism, 
voleanic action, ocean currents, winds, rivers, and drainage 
contain the latest discoveries, and present new and important 
principles. The appendix has a record of recent discoveries, 
The arrangement of topics is admirable for class use, and the 
essential facts are prominently presented. It is a book of 144 
pages, and yet covers the whole field of physical geography in 
twenty concisely written chapters. It is a book we can heartily 
commend to teachers and students of physical geography. 


The Divine Law of Cure. By W. F.Evans. Boston: H. H. 
Carter & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Evans has made a special study of the relation of the 
divine life to human life, or true religion and health, and kin- 
dred topics. His design is to furnish a reliable text-book in 
all the schools of mental healing. He aims to construct a the- 
eratical and practical system of phrenopathy or ments! cure 


oa the basis of the idealistic philosophy of Berkeley, Fichte, 


think and to exist are one and the same, and that every dis- 
ease is the translation into bodily expression of a fixed idea of 
the mind, and a morbid way of thinking.”” The book shows 
the extensive learning and research of the author, and exhibits 
a great familiarity with the literature of the subject. It is 
deeply religious in tone, without being dogmatic. The cure 
of disease in ourselves and others by mental and spiritual 
agencies is a topic of profound importance, Mr. Evans has 
also written The Primitive Mind-Cure, showing “‘ the nature 
and power of faith,” being a series of elementary lessons in 
Christian philosophy and transcendental medicine, published 
also by H. H. Carter & Co., Boston; price, $150. This work 
is a complete exposition of the principles underlying the system 
of mental healing. It contains a full course of instruction in 
the philosophy and practice in the mind-cure, It is a treatise 
on Christian theosophy, in its application to the cure of both 
soul and body. He claims to have elevated the subject into 
the dignity of a fixed spiritual science. 


— Miss Scidmore’s much-talked-of historical and descriptive 
book on Southern Alaska and the Sitkan Archipelago, 
which has been delayed in printing by the preparation of the 
engravings, will appear this month. 

— Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont’s ‘‘Souvenir’’ in the Chau- 
tauqua Readings of the April Wide Awake abounds with 
reminiscences of Mrs. Madison, the wife of President Madison, 
and of Mrs. Alexander Hamilton. 

— Charles Egbert Craddock’s (Miss Murfree) serial story now 
publishing in Wide Awake, “‘ Down the Ravine,” is consid- 
ered by critics and by the author and “‘her”’’ friends, as among 
her most important productions. The story is very popular 
with readers in general because of its swift dramatic move- 
ment; and its characters, each and all, are Tennessee moun- 
tain people, and the dialect is particularly picturesque and 
humorous. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

— John B Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York City, has pub- 
lished The Sublime and Beautiful, by Edmund Burke; a 
new edition, in one very neat volume, large 16mo, fine cloth, 
gilt tops; price, 50 cents. This famous work has never before 
been presented to American readers, at a popular price, and 
never at any price in form so worthy of the author. Burke 
won from Sir James Mackintosh the following just tribute: 

‘* Burke was one of the first thinkers, as well as one of the 
greatest orators of his time. He is without parallel in any age 
or country, except, perhaps, Lord Bacon or Cicero; and his 
works contain an ampler store of political and moral wisdom 
than can be found in any other writer whatever.”’ 

— Henry Holt & Co., New York city, have added to their 
valuable and popular ‘‘ American Science Series,’’ elementary 
course, The Human Body, A Beginner’s Text-book of Anat- 
omy, Physiology, and Hygiene; by H. Newell Martin, D Sc., 
M.A., M D., professor of Biology in the Johns Hopkins Uni. 
versity, and Hetty Cary Martin; price 90 cents. This isa su- 
perior book of its class, and the authors have condensed and 
expressed accurately, in simple language, the facts concerning 
the structure and action of the living human body, which, for 
all practical purposes, it is desirable that every one should 
know. It illustrates important facts, and makes special refer- 
ence to effects of alcoholic and other stimulants and of narcot- 
ics upon the human system. The book is well illustrated, and 
is essentially a school book of personal hygiene. 

— The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Soci 
ety, Boston, are publishing a list of very valuable books the 
present year,—safe reading for the young, and instructive to 
all ages,—among which is The Young Teacher, by Wm. H. 
Groser, B.Sc, with an introduction by J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
It is an elementary hand-book of Sunday-school instruction, 
and should be read and studied by all Sunday-school teachers. 
The Bible, the Sunday-school text-book, by Alfred Holborn, 
M.A., London, is another of the books prepared under the 
direction of the International Normal Committee, especially 
for Sunday-school teachers. Still another book of the same 
general class, Primer of Christian Evidence, by R. A. Red- 
ford, M.A., LL.B. Price of each of the above books, 75 cents, 
These text-books were prepared under the direction of the In- 
ternational Committee for Normal Study. This admirable 
series puts before the teacher, in brief form and plain language, 
the elementary principles of instruction, and shows him how 
to use them in preparing for and managing his class in Sunday- 
school. These books will be used as text-books for a course of 
study for Sunday-school teachers in nearly all the summer 
Sunday-school assemblies. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York city, have added to their 
valuable library of Foreign Poetry, La Chanson de Roland, 
translated from the seventh edition of Leon Gautier, professor 
at the Ecole des Chartes, Paris, by Léonce Rabillon, of the 
Paris University, and French Lecturer at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore; price $1 25. The history of this poem is 
interesting. August 15, 778, in a little Pyrean valley, still 
known in our time by the name of Roncval, a terrible event 
occurred. Charlemagne, returning from his expedition to 
Spain, crossed that valley and the Pyrenees, leaving his rear 
guard in command of Roland. The main army passed safely, 
but the rear guard advanced into the defiles of the mountain. 


The History of the Present Tariff, 1860-1883, by F. W. 
Taussig, Ph.D., instractor in Political Economy in Harvard 
University, author of Protection to Young Industries, etc. ; 
price, 75 cents. This volume gives 4 narrative of the growth 
of the protective system which now exists in the United States. 
Mr. Taussig states the circumstances under which the various 
tariff acts were passed, and furnishes information upon the 
disputed points in the protection controversy, and shows 
that the present economic condition of the country demands a 
reform. He discusses the ‘‘ War Tariff,’”’ and the failure to 
reduce it after the war; how duties were raised above war 
rates, the tariff of 1883, and in a very valuable appendix of 
tables showing the revenue of the government from imports 
and duties, revenue from internal taxes, etc. It is a book of 
special interest in view of the agitation that must come on 
this important subject in the near future. : 

The same enterprising firm publish The Distribution of 
Products, or the Mechanism and the Metaphysics of 
Exchange,—three able essays, on “‘ What Makes the Rate of 
Wages?” ‘What isa Bank?” and “The Railway, The 
Farmer and the Public,’”’ by Edward Atkinson; price, $1.25. 
This treatise considers the forces to which both employer and 
employed are subjected in determining what rates of wages 
can be paid in money, and which control the bargains made 
between them, and kindred topics of vital interest. 


— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York city, 
will issue on the day of the publication of the Revised Old 
Testament, about May 15, 1885, The Companion to the Re- 
vised Old Testament, showing what changes were made by 
the revisers, and the reasons for making them; by Talbot W. 
Chambers, D.D., a member of the Old Testament Revision 
Commtttee; price $1.00 The preparation of this useful, and 
well-nigh indispensable work, in connection with the appear- 
ance of the long-expected Revised Old Testament, could not 
have fallen into better hands. Dr. Chambers was a most val- 
ued member of the Revision Committee, and is, besides, a ripe 
and accomplished scholar and biblical critic. Moreover, he is 
thoroughly trustworthy, conscientious, and painstaking in all 
his literary work, The Companion to the Revised Old 
Testament will be about the size of Robert’s Companion to 
the New Testament,—possibly a little larger. It will discuss 
the need of a revision and the method of making it; then con- 
sider the original text of the Old Testament, and follow this 
with a mention of the changes made, and the reasons for mak- 
ing them, from Genesis to Malachi, concluding with a list of 
the Old Testament revisers, British and American, and their 
bibliography. The work will be timely and welcome to all who 
purchase and desire to understand and appreciate the merits 
of the Old Testament revision. 


— John Wiley & Sons, Astor Place, New York city, have 
published the following new books for 1885: Text-Book of 
Physics; Part II., Electricity and Magnetisms, and Acoustics 
and Optics; by Profs. Anthony and Brackett. Principles of 
Bconomy in the Building of Metallic Bridges; by Chas. 
B. Bender; price $250. Cipher Code of Rolled Iron and 
Steel; by Chas. E. Billin; price $300 The Hudson River 
Tunnel, showing its Method of Construction; by S. D. 
V. Barr; price $2 50. A Treatise of Practical Astronomy ; 
by C. L. Doolittle; illustrated. Tables for Bridge Engi- 
neers; by A. J. Du Bois; price $1.25. Astronomy for Be- 
ginners ; by Francis Fellows; illustrated with about 40 pict- 
ures; price 59 cents. The Windmill asa Prime Mover; by 
A R Wo'ff, Steam Engine Catechism; by Robt. Grimshaw; 
price $1 00. Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates; by 
Wm. W. Johoron, of the U.S Naval Academy; price $1 00. 
Locomotive Engine Running and Management; by Angus 
Sinclair, M.E.; price $200. A Treatise on Friction and 
Lost Work in Machinery and Mill Work; by Robt. H. 
Tharston; illustrated. Civil Engineer's Pocket-book; by 
J. C. Trautwine, C.E ; price $5.00. Diagrams for the Use 
of the Prismoidal Formulaein the Calculations of Barth- 
work; by J.C. Trautwine; price$200 The Field Practice 
of Laying out Circular Curves for Railroads; by J. C. 
Trautwine; price $2.50. The Designing of Ordinary Iron 
Highway Bridges; by J. A. L. Waddell; $400. Practical 
Instruction in the Art of Letter Engraving: The glean- 
ings of several experienced workmen; by G. E. Whelpley; price 
$200 Lake Moeris ; the wonder of the world; with map and 
cuts; by F, Cope Whitehouse; price 25 cents. Trigonometry, 
—Plane and Spherical ; by Prof. DeVolson Wood. Applied 
Mechanics and Resistance of Materials; by Prof. G. 
L1nza; 700 illustrations. The Fallacy of the Present The- 
ory of Sound; by Prof. Henry A. Mott; price $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 
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Thousands of Gascons rushed from an ambush, fell upon the| gi 00 


French army, and slaughtered the whole guard to the last man. 
So perished Roland. This great epic is based upon this trag- 
— Its composition dates before the first crusade, in the year 


—G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York city, have published | york 
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THE COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


BY D. L. MITCHELL. 

As I promised in my last, I shall attempt to give your nu- 
merous readers & general description of the building erected 
specially for the Government and State collective exhibits 

[t is located a short distance northeast of the Main Build- 
ing in the City Park. Its style of architecture and internal 
structure is similar to that of the main building, as will be 
seen by the accompanying cut. This building on its four sides 
extends half a mile, and covers a space equal to that of a 
block and a half in width and two and a half in length of our 
New Orleans equares. Its internal area measures 646,825 
equare feet, 

It is entered through four spacious, arched vestibules in the 
center of each of its fronts From these proceed broad aisles, 
extending across the building, from which by narrow alleys 
each exhibit is easily approached and viewed. On either side 
of the aisle, reaching from east to west, a length of 565 feet, 
the Government has spread to view sufficient exhibits of the 
workings of its several departments to enable one to obtain a 


fair understanding of what they are respectively doing in be- 
half of the people. 

Probably in none of these exhibits is 
this fact so fully shown as in that of the 
State Department, where, by means of 
an immense globe fifty feet in diameter, 
the central walls of which are formed 
of large, transparent maps of the world, 
while its remaining exterior surface is 
ornamented with handiwork from al- 
most every nation,—are to be found the 
evidences of the world’s prosperity, as 
developed through the statistics and ex- 
ibits procured by means of the thousand 
consular agencies, operated specially by 
the Department of State for the protection and development 
of the industries of our common country. 

Of these United States Departments the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute and National Museum occupy the principal space; they 
embrace exhibits of archeology, geology, ethnology, ship-build- 
ing, piscatorial art, mineralogy, etc. Then comes the display 
of the Land Office, Patent Office, Agricultural Department, 
Treasury Department, United States Army Medical Depart- 

ment, the Post-office Department in full operation in a hand- 
some building, postal trains, elevated railway, etc. Near the 
latter are the exhibits of the Greely Relief Expedition and 
Navy Department. 

The remaining portion of this space on the lower floor, 
north of that occupied by the United States, is allotted to the 
states and territories of the West and Northwest. In the cen- 
ter of the six apartments occupied by Connecticut, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, is 
a beautiful pavilion erected as the headquarters of these six 
States, This group is centrally north of the United States 
Departments, 

Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Dakota, Kansas, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, and the collective ex- 
hibite of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad, also 
that of the Richmond and Danville Railroad, occupy the north- 
eastern section of this building; while the exhibits of New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, California, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, are to be found in the 
northwestern. 


In the southeastern quarter are the exhibits of Florida, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Queen & Crescent Railway, 
Virginia, West Virginia, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland. 

Opposite these, in the southwestern division, are the ex- 
hibits of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, and that of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. The floor-surface is thus 
divided among some sixty departments of the Government, 
state, and railroad exhibits. 

In the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia only seventeen 
States and territories made special exhibits, occupying 21,711 
square feet; while every one of the states and territories, ex- 
cept Utah, are here represented, and occupy a total surface of 
369,198 square feet. Never in the history of the government 
has there been such a magnificent display of its vast resources, 
products, and possibilities, as is seen in this building. 


As is the case of the Main Building, the best impression as 
to the meaning and extent of this display is to be obtained by 
promenading the wide galleries that skirt this extensive build- 
ing on its four sides. The visitor could profitably spend hours 
in thus viewing the nation in concrete. These galleries were 
found necessary in order to accommodate the three great dis- 


tinctive branches of work that this Exposition specially em-|P 


phasizes; namely, Education, Woman’s Work, and the prog- 
ress of the colored people, To the first is devoted the en- 
lire eastern and southern galleries, with an area of 57,800 
Square feet, Tho Department of Woman’s Work is filled with 
& display of the wonderful industry and exquisite taste of 
the women of the country, both in articles useful and orna- 
mental, The northern gallery is devoted to the work of the 
colored people, covering a space of 26,503 square feet. Here 
‘re to be found many surprising results of the inventive power 
and ingenuity of this rising race- 

Not a square foot of unused surface, either on the main floor 


or in the gallery, is to be found in this building. On the con- 
trary, a private exhibitor, who recently found no vacant space 
in the Main Building, confessed himself fortunate in securing 
here, at a cost of $1,000, an alcove 20x 20 feet. 


The portion of the building occupied by the United States 
exhibit is handsomely decorated by festooned flags, ete. ; while 
those of the states, territories, and railroad exhibits show in 
excellent taste and in great variety of style, by pagodas, pa- 
vilions, towers, pyramids, walls, obelisks, etc., the mineral and 
agricultural wealth as well as the products respectively of their 
several localities. The characteristic feature of the means of 
livelihood of each section of the country are singularly mani- 
fested to the thoughtful observer in this building, and the 
political economist is provided with abundant food for 
thought. 

Anenormous display of timber in many of the undeveloped 
portions of the country will arrest the eye of the attentive 
visitor, and lead to contemplations as to the future of this 
greatcountry. Here is to be seen in friendly rivalry each state 
and territory, bidding for the world’s patronage, anxious that 
her own superiority shall be recognized, at the same time 
willing, —nay, demanding, that each state and territory shall be 
accorded her full quota of notice. The commissioner, assist- 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


ant commissioner, and subordinates in charge of these several 
departments daily intermingle, and rare is the word other than 
good cheer. 


THE MIDDLESEX CO. (MASS.) ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND SUPTS. 


The Middlesex County Association of School Committees 
and Supts. met in Boston on Saturday, March 21, 1885; J. T. 
Prince in the chair. Two subjects were before the meeting,— 
** School Committee Meetings,” and ‘‘ Language Instruction.”’ 

Rev. A. E. Winship, of Somerville, opened the discussion by 
making an able plea for a better public sentiment in the matter 
of school committees’ duties. He argued that school commit- 
tees shall give more time and attention to their work. They 
have the expenditure of more money, as a rule, than the City 
Council, and the interests committed to their care are as great, 
and yet they give only a fractional part of the time that mem- 
bers of the city government give. The work of the school 
committee is administrative, judicial, and supervisory. Less 
time should be given to matters purely economic and judicial, 
and more to methods and appliances in teaching. 

Sec. J. W. Dickinson, after defining the general duties of a 
school committee, showed the necessity,—-if such duties are 
properly administered,— of employing a supt. of schools, the 
smaller towns uniting, if necessary, for that purpose. Com- 
mittees, he argued, are generally inadequate to direct in courses 
of study, selection of teachers, methods of teaching, and selec- 
tion of text-books. The proper sphere of a school committee 
is as a council, with the Supt as agent of the board. 

The discussion on ‘‘ Language Teaching’’ was opened by 
Supt. G. T. Fletcher, of Marlboro, in a very suggestive and 
outspoken paper. We shall refer to it later, as it deserves a 
more extended presentation. . 

Mr. Walton said that the principle that we should teach but 
one thing at a time is misleading. There is a sense in which 
it is true that we cannot teach one thing alone; the fact is, we 
often teach several things at a time, and wisdom dictates 
teaching as many things as possible at a time. Everything 
should be taught with things to which it is naturally related. 
The oral language the child uses when he comes to school 
should be preliminary and accessory to his oral reading. He 
speaks a sentence, the teacher writes it; the child reads it, and 
because it is his own he utters it naturally. From the begin- 
ning the oral language should be kept up as important in itself, 
and as indispensable to training to good oral reading. Half 
the time spent in oral reading should be given to reading what 
the pupil has himself written. Advanced in his reading, the 
student should give the analysis of his reading lessons before 
he reads them aloud. As soon, too, as he can write a sentence, 
he should be permitted to read it. This he will do with better 
effect for its being his own; but notice, while he is writing he 
is silently reading. In this way the language and the reading 
will be better learned and quicker than would either alone. 
Language and reading are two things that should be taught 

ther. 
hat is the proper method of teaching spelling? Our 
schools depend too much upon oral spelling. Everywhere, in 
the schools that can write, I dictated the sentence; the sim- 
plest words are often found misspelled : ‘‘ They would have 
spelled them orally,” the teacher says. But nobody spells 
otherwise than in the sentence. And here comes in another 
rinciple,—we learn to do by doing. But where the child is 
writing his sentence he is giving attention to the thought, to 
the penmanship, to capitals, to punctuation, to four things at 
one time. These things he will always find thus related. 
The wise teacher will observe, too, that language is for ex- 
pressing knowledge; so that knowledge will always be made 
the occasion and not the end for using language. Language 
itself, for evident reasons, will never be an object of study in 
rimary schools. Here the habit of using it will be formed. 
he principles of its construction will be studied as a science 
in a high grade of schools. 

Mr. Martin urged that educators should constantly bear in 

mind that all the elements of the language-work,—reading, 


spelling, writing,—are means, not ends. As fast as the pupils 
acquire power they should be put to using it for practical pur- 


poses,—reading, for getting useful information from books; 
writing, for expressing the pupil’s own thoughts occasion 
by the use of his senses, under the direction of the teachers. 
Things are more useful than pictures as occasions of thought. 

After a short discussion by other members, the meeting was 
adjourned sine die, 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The first meeting of the Central Illinois Teachers’ Association 
was held March 13 and 14 at Bloomington. The meeting was 
a grand success, both in numbers and enthusiasm, and in the 
interest of the exercises. From 700 to 1,000 were in attend- 
ance at every session, and, as all could not gain admission to 
the high-school building, the crowd adjourned to the Opera 
House, There were four sessions, and at each of them, except 
Friday evening, papers were read or speeches delivered, fol- 
lowed by discussions of the subject thus presented, by able 
teachers. Good music was furnished by the school-children of 
Bloomington, and by several of her professional musicians, 
As an extended report would be too long, many good exercises 
will not be mentioned. 


After the address of welcome by Miss Raymond of Bloom- 
ington, the first paper read was by N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria: 
we Need a Higher Educational Standard’? ? The paper 
considered chiefly the standard by which the qualifications of 
teachers is measured, and considered it far too low, especially 
as regards the how in teaching. His hope was in normal 
schools and in the newly planned reading-circle of Illinois 
teachers. The discussion that followed evoked the statements 
that there are not enough men teachers at work; that money 
is the underlying and proper motive for teaching school, and 
that society is to be rescued from the danger of deterioration 
b ——_ elementary education, and not by higher education 
of the few. 

State Supt. Raab read an excellently written paper on ‘‘Some 
Defects and their Remedy.’ The physical needs of children 
are overlooked. Not enough care is taken of the health of 
children. A good —— of gymnastics supplies the wants of 
the children in this line more than anything else that has been 
tried. It promotes health, obedience, gracefalness of motion, 
power to use at will the various muscles, strengthens them, 
reforms injurious habits of dress, and acts as a safety-valve 
upon the overflowing spirits of children. Moral training, he 
asserted, cannot be accomplished by teaching principles of 
morality in the form of words. Ali moral teaching of the 
nature of the catechism is rather an evil. True morality 
is taught best by wsthetic culture. ‘“* Through the wsthetical 
you must lead man to the ethical.’””’ He placed great stress 
upon good reading, music, and drawing as moral forces in edu- 
cation, and quoted Goethe and Schiller several times in sup- 
port of his position. The discussion of this paper was inter- 
esting and diverse in sentiment. 

The talk by E. A. Gastman, of Decatur, was highly valued, 
as being the simple experience of a practical city superintend- 
ent of schools who has been for years, and who is now, actu- 
ally using the plan of examinations and promotions he was 
asked to present for consideration and criticism. 

Col. F.W. Parker’s talk on ‘‘ County Supervision’’ was ram- 
bling, but contained many excellent things. He said that the 
great cities are likely to fall behind the smaller ones on 
account of this great weight and inflexibility. Smaller cities 
are better adapted to educational progress, for, combined with 
thorough supervision, is greater flexibility. Future progress is 
to be in the line of the study of the science of education. De- 
votion on the part of a superintendent, either city or county, 
is worth even more thanculture. The end to be attained, but 
not the method, should be prescribed by the superintendent. 
County superintendents should examine teachers as they would 
have them examine their pupils, with regard to power to do. 
To do this successfully the superintendent should have the 
courage of his convictions and reject those who bad simply pre- 
pared for the examination. In his usual manner he ridiculed 
many time-honored institutions, especially grammar, as taught 
in school. ‘‘ The doors of the school-room are blocked up by 
the infernal spelling-book,’”’ and progress is hindered by old 
ideas. 

The lecture on the evening of the 13th by Dr. Edwards, for- 
merly president of the State Normal, was worthy of the occa- 
sion. The subject was the ‘‘ Unity of Scholarship.”” He 
showed that all lines of true scholarship converge, and all have 
the same end:in view,—the search after truth,—and have the 
same ultimate result, the uplifting of the race. The lecture 
was full of good things, and best of all, behind the words was 
a noble life and a great soul full of love and sympathy with the 
hundreds of teachers in whom he saw embodied, as few see, 
a tremendous power for good. 

The next meeting of the Association will be at Peoria, at 
such time as is set by the executive committee. The officers 
for the coming year are as follows: Prest.—James Kirk, of 
Woodford Co.; Vice-Prest. —M. Moore, Champaign; Sec — 
Rebecca May, Pekin; Treas.—E. A. Gastman, Decatur; Ez.- 
Com.—Messrs. Steele, Barton, and Munger. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— As an evidence that the schoolmaster is abroad, we give 
below the following letter verbatim, addressed to the tmas- 
ter at Louisville, from one of the interior counties of the state: 

December the 30 

yare 1884 to louisville 
pless 

nforme me some holsall 
Daller in Coffee bey the 
sak yore best and wost 
Prise of shuggar all sow 
tell me what eggisselling 
at budder quals Ribits 
RakCoon foxces Cunks 


— The expansive ignorance of our Ecglish critics is amus- 
ing. The editor of the Medical Press and Circular refers to 
a certain medical college in Georgia as a ‘‘ Yankee Diploms 
Mill.’”?’ No doubt our Southern brethren are proud and pleased 
to learn that they are ‘‘ Yankees.’’ It was not so twenty 
years ago. 


— About 14 per cent. of all school-children may be expected 
to suffer from headaches, according to Liveing and a writer in 


the Medical Times and Gazette. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Schoo! officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalognes, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. eep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


— The council of the University College of North Wales have 
received an intimation from the Treasury that the grant will 
be paid to them for three-quarters of that year.—that is to say, 
from the month of April,—amounting to £3,000 As the col- 
lege was opened in Bangor only in October, it had been feared 
that the grant would have been made from that date, and the 
liberal and unexpected generosity of the Treasury has given 
great satisfaction. 


— The Scottish educational world is engrossed in the subject 
of the administration of education in that country. Various 
teachers’ meetings are discussing the topic, ‘‘A Minister of Edu- 
cation.” A leading paper says: ‘‘ The proposal to make the 
Scotch Education Department a more distinct and separate 
body than it is at present from the English Department, but 
still leaving it in the charge of the Minister of Education, 
would seem to meet all the requirements of the case, while 
avoiding anything in the nature of a doubtful experiment 
which the handing over the sole care of Scotch education to 
the proposed secretary for Scotland would be.”’ 


Public Instruction in Spain.—Spain is divided, for ed- 
ucational purposes, into ten university districts. The rec- 
tors of these universities are the connecting links between 
the educational systems of their respective districts and the 
central government at Madrid. It is the daty of a rector, in- 
dependently of his more immediate concern with the univer- 
sity of which he is the chief, to see that all the schools and 
colleges within his district are managed as the law directs; to 
report on their condition to the director-general, and to give 
publicity to the decrees of the executive relating to education. 
He presides over a consultative university council, composed 
of the deans of faculties, directors of superior schools, and 
other nominees of the government. Exch university district 
is provided with a government inspector. 

he different kinds of instruction obtainable are classified 
under three heads,— primary, secondary, and superior. Pri- 
mary schools are piaced under the special charge of the muni- 
cipalities, every town of 500 inhabitants being obliged to main- 
tain at least two such schools, besides an equal number of 
schools for girls. An additional primary school, private or 
public, was imposed by law for every additional 2,000 inhab- 
itants. Villages of less than 500 inhabitants combine to form 
schoo! districts. Parents or guardians are called upon to send 
their children or wards, between the ages of six and nine years, 
to a public primary school unless proper supervision is made 
for their education in a private establishment or at home. 

Pablic primary instruction is free of all charge for all chil- 
dren whose parents or guardians are certified by the parish 
priest and alcalde to be unable to pay; and in the year 1880 it 
appeared that out of a total of 1,442,577 children on the books 
of the public primary schools, only 333,545 paid anything for 
their instruction. The fees to be paid in the public primary 
schools are determined by the municipal boards of primary in- 
struction, subject to the sanction of the provincial school 
board. The average annual charge on the solvent class of 
pupils is approximately 4s. 9d. per head, equal to about 1.14, a 
week; and an annual sum of about £386 000, for the whole of 
Spain is derived from these fees. 

Instruction in the Roman Catholic religion is compulsory 
only in the primary schools. The course of instruction in the 
primary schools is intended as a preparation for the Jnstitutos, 
or secondary schools. There must be at least one public school 
of this class in every province, and the expense is borne by the 
provinces, except in the case of Madrid, where there are two 
Institutos supported by the central government. The fees paid 
by the students are sufficient to cover the greater part of the 
cost of these establishments, several thousand names being in- 
scribed on the books of the larger Institutos. 


Students are admitted to the ten universities of Spain after 
gaining the degree of “ Bachelor,”’ which is conferred at the 
end of the course of study in one of the institutes. The uni- 
versity career is divided into two courses, the first of which 
terminates with the degree of ‘‘ Licentiate,’ and the second 
with the degree of ‘‘ Doctor.”” There are at present on the 
books of the Spanish universities, 15,732 students, Atthe end 
of 1880 there were in Spain 23,132 public, and 6,696 private 
schools, the greater number of the former being in the prov- 
ince of Leon, and the latter in Barcelona, 


AT HOME, 
MAINE, 


— The spring term of Fryeburg Academy closed on Tuesday. 
The number of students has been larger than at any previous 
term, making the whole attendance for the yesr 1884 consider- 
ably more than that of any similar institution in the state. 

— At the opening of the literary exercises at the fourth an- 
nual winter reunion of the alumni of Westbrook Seminary, 
Dr. E. M. Fuller, of Bath, president of the association, wel- 
comed the graduates around the shrine of their alma mater, 
and acted as master of ceremonies. Responses were made by 
Rev. Dr. Weston, president of the seminary, and others. 

— The seniors of Bates College are preparing for their exhi- 
bition, which comes the last week of the term. 

— The teachers and students of Bucksport Seminary cele- 
brated Longfellow’s birthday with appropriate literary exer- 
cises and music, The winter term closed March 3, and the 
spring term opened March 15. 

— The senior and janior classes of the Bridgton High School 
celebrated the anniversary of Longfellow’s birthday by appro- 
priate exercises. This school, under the supervision of H. B. 
Nevins, A.B., has just closed a pleasant and profitable term. 

— Prof. Faulhaber, instructor of Modern Languages in Exe- 
ter Academy, delivered an able address at the Portland teach- 
ers’ meeting on “Social Life in Germany.”’ 

— The Farmington Normal School closed Friday, followed 
by a sociable in the evening, which was largely attended by 
citizens and friends of the students. If all that are now ex- 
pected should attend the spring term, new seats will have to 
be added to accommodate them. When Prof. Purington took 
charge, one year ago last fall, there were only 34 students. 

— At the annnal meeting in March, 1874, the town of Free- 
port voted to abolish the district system for schools, and chose 
one person from each schoo! district as a committee of apprais 
ers upon the value of the several school-houses, the same to 
be paid to the tax-payers of the several districts by the town, 
since which time the schools have been in charge of a super- 
visor, and the effitiency with which they have been managed 
has proved that it was a move in the right direction. 

— The following towns abolished the school district system 
at their annual elections; viz., Fairfield, in Somerset Co., with 
3.043 population ; Backfield, Oxford Co., 1.379 population; 
Harrison, Cumberland Co., 1,168 population; Jay, Franklin Co., 
1,291 population; Manchester, Kennebec Co., 623 population. 

— It was voted at town meeting in Branswick to abolish the 
school district system, and put everything in the hands of the 
superintending school committee. A number of the districts 
will be united. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The senior class at Phillips-Exeter Academy will send 
thirty men to Harvard this year. 

— Professor Hardy, of Dartmouth, has refused the pres- 
dency of Bowdoin, proffered to him. 

— Phillips Exeter Academy has recently had two vacancies 
in their Board of Trustees: Dr. Andrew J. Peabody, resigned, 
and John O. Phillips, deceased. The vacancies have been 
filled by the choice of Prof. C. F. Danbar, of Cambridge, and 
Mr. John T. Perry, of Exeter, late of the Cincinnati Gazette. 

— Supt. Patterson held, last week, one of his excellent county 
institutes at Rochester, Strafford County. It was well at- 
tended, and the teachers present showed themselves skillful, 
wide awake, and intelligent. On Wednesday, Dr. Mowry of 
Boston gave his lecture on the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase”’ to a 
large and intelligent audience. Several teachers came in Wed- 
nesday moraing in sleighs and returned home after the even- 
ing lecture,—a distance of ten miles. Supt. Patterson is doing 


work in lifting the schools of the Granite State to a higher 
evel of educational methods and work. 
VERMONT. 


— Carl Zorrahn, the distinguished musical conductor, who 
is interested in the cause of music, visited one of the public 
schools of Burlington in company with Prof. N. H. Thompson, 
teacher of music in that city’s schools, and heard one of the 
musical exercises of the pupils. At its conclusion he greatly 
complimented the children on their proficiency, and at the 
opening of the rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society in the 
afternoon, he spoke in terms of unmeasured approval of the suc- 
cess of Prof. Thompson’s method, and of the wonderfal work 
which was being accomplished by his pupils in the study of 
music. Such commendation, coming as it does from one so 
eminent in his profession as Mr. Z+rrahn, should be a great 
encouragement to both pupils and teachers in the public schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— A new school-house has been erected at Hebronville and 
accepted by thecommittee. It is about 60 x 34 feet, two stories, 
and contains four school-rooms, two on each floor. Each room 
is 833 x28, and will accommodate 56 pupils. it was planned by 
Mr. 8. 8. Woodcock, of Boston. Its cost was $8,000. The He- 
bron Manufacturing Company intend enlarging their works, 
and it is expected all four of the rooms will be needed at no 
distant day. 

— The nineteenth annual Draper speaking at Phillips (An- 
dover) Academy occurred March 9. The prizes were awarded 
by Rev. Dr. Millard, of Norwich, Conn., to W. F. Richards, of 
Newport, N. H., who spoke ‘‘ The Royal Bowman ’”’ by Maurice 
Thompson; S. E Frohock, of North Reading, whose subject 
was “ Grit,” by Whipple; and F. R Shepherd, of Minneapolis 
Minn., who gave Victor Hugo’s “Strange Duel.” Prof. 
Churchill prepared the speakers as usual. 

— Principal Bacheller and his assistants in the Green School, 
Lowell, have undertaken a praiseworthy object, in the estab- 
lishment of a school ony | to contain the books bast suited to 
the needs of grammar ool pupils. The pupils and their 
parents have a great interest in the matter, and on Wednesday . 
a school fair and festival was held to raise money for the pur- 
pose. Dr. Bicknell of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION gave his 
illustrated lecture on Alaska, on Wedauesday evening, in the 
large school hall, and the proceeds of fair, festival, and lecture 
will enable the principal to make a good beginning for his 
school library. The Green School is in excellent condition, is 
under good instructors, and great unity and harmony pervade 
all its work. 

—In Framingham recently a boy was suspended from 
school, as reported, under the following circumstances: A rule 
of the school requires that the pupils should bow their heads 
during prayer. A boy, by the direction of his father, refused 
to bow his head. The teacher requested him to remain after 
school, as she wished to talk with him. He did not remain, 
and the teacher suspended him. The superintendent proposed 
to re-admit him if he would apologize for breaking the rules 
of the school, in not remaining after school at the direction of 
the teacher. The parent proposes to prosecute for the re- 
admission of the boy without an apology. 

— The fifty-sixth annnual meeting of the Essex Coun 
Teachers’ Association will be held April3, at Abbot Hall, 
Marblehead. Geo. A. Walton, of the State Board, will reada 
paper on ‘‘School Examinations in Essex County,—Their 
Great Lesson ;’’ Miss E. J. Smith, of Newburyport, *‘ Methods 
Found Advantageous in Teaching.’’ Miss L. A. Mariner and 
Miss Mary R. Staton of Lynn, will each read a brief paper on 
** A Day in School ;”’ Mr. Chas. F. King, Lewis School, Bos- 
ton, his illustrated paper, ‘‘ Fingers and Eyes;’’ Miss Emily 
Weth ‘rbee, of the Hizh Sch» 1, Lawreica, ** Ths Study of 
English Literature;’’ Mr. A. EK. Welis, of Peabody, Upon 
What Does the Success of a Teacher Depend ?”’ 

J. K. Coun, Prest. 

—The thirty-second annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Huntington Hall, Lowell, 
Friday, April 3, 1885. The Convention will meet at 9 15 
o’clock, ‘The following is the program : 

Morning —1. Address of Welcome; by Hon. E. J. Noyes, Mayor of Low - 
ell, 2. lreliminary Business. 3. Penmanship in Primary Schools; Geo. 
E, Nichols, Ssmervilie, 4, Method of Teaching Language to Young 


= 


A LADY, 


WANTED. 
A young lady wishes a situation in a public or private 


Sewell’s Dictation Exercises, PRINCIPAL WANTED, 


By Miss E. M. and Mrs. L. B, 
Ugsino. 16mo, boards. 55 cents. 


Starting with the assumption that “ Englich orthog- 
raphy is to be taught by the eye rather than by the 


ear,” the author has written a series of most ingenious | 
and amusing sketches in which words of similar sound, | 


bat different orthography, a in italics, are con 
stantly introduced near each other. This department 
concludes with a couple of exercises containing ‘* words 
often confounded,” introduced in the same manner. 
There is also given a series of exercises containing, in 
alphabetic order, a selection of the most difficult of the 
ordinary words of the language. 


ew. —— copy sent to any teacher, postpaid, on 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


cated in a beautifal and healthful place, and is ina 
rosperous condition, We have visited it, and know 


Pp 
that all the appvintments are first-class. Price, $2500 


for furniture and good-will. Terms easy. Possession 


immediately if desired. 
Apply to A. LOVELL & CO., 


5i3 a 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Readings! qo, 24 Recitations! 


of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 

is now ready. Brimfu! of the latest and best things for 

public reading, lyceums, and home enjoyment, combining 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 

216 pages. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 
Clab rates and full List of Contents free. 

P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
BOSTON, 


CONCORD, N. 
MANCHESTER, H.. 


THE GOVERNMENT STANDARBRD,—Tuz FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted the W 
department of tue Uuited States fur exciusty4 use in the schools of that Department, 
turnable specimen copies of any of the above-named books will be sent free by mail to any school-officer 
or teacher who desires to examine them with a view to their introduction. 
*,* [ilustrated descriptive catalogue, wuh specimen pages, int oduction, prices, etc., mailed free on application 


TAINTOR BRO'S MERRILL & CO. Publishers. 18 & 20 Astor Place. New York. 


Who bas had an experience of mauy years in teaching 
English Composition, will forward fifty composition 
subjects to any teacher who sends his or her name, with 
ten cents, Address, during March, April, and May, 
512b Miss Mary V. SEWALL, Bradford, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


each teacher supplied with Wal 

AID to School Attendance. Single Copy» 20 
M. BANNON, 

110 Hickory St., Sgringfield, Mass. 


cents. Stamps taken. 
413 
And experience in teaching with Laobratory work, who 
are especially qualified to teach,—1. The Natura! 
Sciences, Mathematics, and Military Tactics; 2. The 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics; 3. The Natural 
Sctences with some other High School branches, — are 
in demand at this office. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N.E. Bareau of Education, 


513 16 Hawley Boston, 
WYANDOTTES 
PLYMOUT 
ROCKS." 


GREAT WINTER LAYERS, 
BESE TABLE POULTRY. 


y More Prizes swarded my strain 
than others combined. 


FOWLS and RGGS FOR SALE. 
Write Now for Cireulars. 
A. C. HAWKINS, 


Lancaster, Maas. 


BOTANIC 


PRACTICAL, SYSTEMAT 
J. ALLEN CROSBY, 3 Chauncy St., Boston, 


SIMPLE, SCIENTIFIC, 
Price in packages of fifty, 35 cts. postpaid 


IC, CHEAP. 


SEND FOR OIRCULAR. 
Our Educational Portraits are in great demand among.all grades of Teachers, 


WANTED, 


In a Southern Female College, two ladies, — one to 
teach painting, and one to teach vocal and instrumental 
to teach the common En- 
ranches and vocal and inst 
Baptist colored institution. Address. 
on! ureau of Education 
Haxover, N. 


school, to teach the Natural Sciences, in September. 
Has had experience in teaching, and can furnish unex- 
ceptionable references as to character and ability. A 
position in or near Boston preferred. Address, stating 
work required and salary paid. 

513 c F., Box 671, Malden, Mass, 


HAVE YOU READ 


OUR LIST OF 


SCHOOL - BOOKS WANTED ? 


And do you know that you can dispose 
of new or worn School Books, either for 
cash or in exchange for miscellaneous 
works, by standard and popular authors? 


Here is a chance for teachers and oth- 
ers who have books which are no longer 
of use to them, to obtain in their stead 
those which will be valuable for private 
or school libraries or as gift-books. 


Please call and examine our list. 
*,* Catalogues sent free on application 


A. H. SKILLINGS & 00,, 
36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, 1 will take them in exchange for books you may 
seek’ Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for wy cataiogue of cheap, miscelianeous 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders fer cheap School Books to 


©. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
469 CHICAGO, ILE, 


512 b 


| 
« 
a THE FRANKLIN READERS | 
5 
i In respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and general = 
adaptability to school use, are unquestionably the best school readers now pobinbes. 
Toe immediate and phevomival popularity and saccess of there books fully justify the expenditure of time 
and money that have been Javieshed them. | 
@ already been adopted for and and are now in use as text books in reading in the public schools of 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., LOWELL, M188, 
ORK, ALBANY. N. Y,, SALEM, MASS., 
BROOKLYWN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
PHIL AVELPHIA, NEWBURGH, N. ¥., NEWBURYPORT, MASS., 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SPRINGFIELD, MaAS3., GLOUCESTER, MAS83., 
JERSEY CITY, WORCESTER, MASS., NASHUA, N.H., Bsn 
t And in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout tne United States. ‘ bee : 
3 
Z 
— 
| 
be 
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March 26, 1885. 


- Miss Mara L. Pratt, Malden. 5. Marking and Its Incidents; 
Cuildcen; Everett. 6, Teaching Exercise in Number. with 
Class of Culldren; Miss Laura EB. Lee, Lowell. 1. Discussion of above 


topics. 
_—1. Do we Lay Any Foundation for Everyday Knowle ige in 
we Lower Grade of Schools? Geo. L. Chandler, Newton. 2. Botany in 
Elementary Schools; Miss Ellen A. Williams, Framingham Normal 
School. 3. Coarse of Stadyin High Schools; William F. Rradbury, 
Cambridge. 4. Discussion of above topics. Prest. Eliot of Harvard Uni. 
versity 1s exptored to be present, and will participate in the discussion of 
Lowell will favor th tion possib! 
tizens of Low vor the conven nm every wa: ie. 
oun the courtesy of the agents of the various mills, o pestontiy will 
be given to visit their works during the intermission. ckets for this 
urpose can be obtained from the sec on the day of the convention. 
bere are ample facilities for lunch, of which further notice will be given 


THE MAGAZINES. 


= Se Biiveey Journal is the organ of the American Li Associa- 
tion. Itis eps hed monthly at 31 and 32 Park Row, New York, at $5.00 
ayear. This interesting magazine is of great value to all liter men and 
women. We cordially commend it to all who desire to be well-read in 
current literature and the highest views of books. 


— The American Journal of Philology, No. 20, edited by Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, and published by the editor at Baltimore, Md , at $3 00 ae ear, 
single numbers, $1.00. This learned quarterly contains articles in all the 
departments of philology, and condensed reports of current philological 
wot and sammaries of chief articles in the loading philological journals 
of Europe. 


— The Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University of Penn. 
sylvania, Philadelpbia, has published No, 1, March, 1885, of The Wharton 


at the convention. Arrangements have been made for reduced rates on! gopool danals of Political Science. It te a valaable contribution to 

the Political Science. The papers ars “‘ The Development of the House,” by 

c nomy of Pennsylvania,” by;Prof.James; ‘*Taxation in Ja 

Orgeon.—"The Western Way of Putting It.”—The Normal py gniro Sheba, a graduate of Wharton School in 1884; and “ Early amer- 

Monthly (Weston Or) for March contains the following vig-|ican Land Tenures,” by Edward P. Cheyney, of the University of Penn- 
orous arraignment of the Oregon Legislature: sylvania. 

“ In rejecting the Lee Normal School bill, the Oregon Legislature has| — The Eolectic Magazine for April contains an unusually varied and 

blic school system may be an excellent thi attractive list of contents. “A Word More About America,” by Matthew 

decided that, though & public school ays Arnold, will be read with great interest. Frederick Harrison gives 


provide that system with professional teachers is not worth the expendi- 
ture of a few dollars. Several of the members seemed to regard educa- 
tion as an article of commerce which, any one who eses a certain 
amount may, by permission of the law, and for a consideration, distribute 
among the children in adistrict; but, that teaching is an art which requires 
skill and training, seems to have been a thought entirely too ‘ new-fangled’ 
for them to grasp. They believed that the §3,800 desired for a normal 
school would be of greater service if given to the public schools directly; 
but, strange to say, no one moved to have it thus appropriated. They be- 
lieved that the bill was of local interest to a few places in the state, and 
would not, therefore, be of general benefit to the cause of education; and 
some one, in a fit of mental activity, cape that graduates of normal schools 
would not teach any cheaper than others, They evidently belong to the 
‘old school’ of educators, and personally exemplify the workings of that 
system, Like ‘tubs’ they may be filled to the brim with knowledge of 
political economy, but to apply one of the simplest ay oy of that sci- 
ence is something they probably never thought of. @ feel that it would 
bea boon to humanity to shovel out a few bushels of education from their 
mental ‘ tabs’ and fill up the vacancy with nothing.” 

This article of the Normal Monthly fitly describes the estimate placed 
upon state normal schools by a large number of our legislators. Many of 
them argue that it is unfair for the state to educate the teacher while stu- 
dents in other professions are compelled to pay tuition. They apparently 
fail to see that the object of the state is not to benefit the teacher person- 
ally, but, through him, to increase the advantages of the pupils in the 


common schools. 


Irving has somethin 

he celebrated English essayist, John 
Morley, is represented by a masterly paper on George Eliot. Other 
thoughtful articles of special note are “ Stimulants and Narcotics,” by 
Percy Greg ; ‘ Automatic Writing,” by Frederick W. H. Myers; and 
** Scientific versus Bucolic Vivisection,” by James Cotter Morison. There 
are two bright and interesting short stories, ms by W. E. H. Lecky 
and Pau! H. Hayne, and a number of choice and well assorted short papers 
on subjects of popular interest. 


— Hi "s New Monthly Magazine for April is No. 416 ; published by! 
Harper & Brothers, New York City, at $4.00 a year; single numbers 35 | 
cents, It contains as a frontispiece a portrait of Abraham Lincoln. The 
leading articles are “‘ A Wild-Goose Chase.—I. The Rise,” the first of a 
series of papers on the Baltic Coast, by F. D. Millett; ‘The Prince of 
Wales at Sandringham,” by William Howard Russell, with fourteen ilius- 
trations; ‘‘ A Collection of Chinese Porcelains,’’ by R. Riordan: a Sonnet 
by Wordsworth; * Along the Rio Grande,’’ by Sylvester Baxter; * Fly. 
fishing,” by H. P. Wells; ‘Some Richmond Portraits,” by E. L. Didier; 
“The Vision of Abraham Lincoln, April 14, 18°5," a poem, by W. P. 
Garrison; “ Dreams,” a m, by Jennie P. Bigelow; Serial Novels: 
* East Angels.—Part IV.,” by Constance Fenimore Woolson; “ At the 
Red Glove,— Part 1V.”’; Short Stories: “Two Much Momentum,” b 
James Lane Allen; “ How Faith Came and Went,” by Annie Trambuil 
Siosson; Editor’s Easy Ohair; Editor's Literary ; Editor’s Histor- 
ical Record; Editor's Drawer. 


** Review of the Year,” and a pleasant to say 


on “ The American Andience.”’ 


— The M 
York City, ai 
valuable number. 

Study in Drapery,’’ 


azine of Art for April,—published by Cassell & Co.. New 
$3 50 per year, single numbers 35 cents,— is an exceedingly 
Mr. Albert Moore, has the place of honor, on “ The 
—— in color, which forms the frontispiece. The 
opening paper is on “The Older London Churches,” by W J. Loftie, which 
is followed by a curious account of “ Fashions in Waists” by Richard 
Heath. Both of these papers are fully illustrated, as indeed are all in the 
magazine. “Some Venetian Knockers,” are described by H. F. Brown 
and the “ Artist in Corsica,” continues his graphic journey. Ths second 
paper of the series on ‘‘ Profiles from the French Renaissance”’ is on 
Maitre Roux. The editor of the magazine discusses at length the French 
sculptor Clodion and his work, A very sensible paper by James Runci- 
man tells of the mismanagement of art studies in what is known as the 
Board School in London. The Art Notes of America and Europe are so 
well Lame that there is little the reader will not find in this admirable 
reco 

— The Atlantic Monthly for April isa remarkably good number. Its 
serials by Craddock, Mrs. Oliphant, and Miss Jewett progress admirably, 
and Dr Holmes adds the attraction of & poem called “* The Old Song ” te 
his installment of “ The New Portfolio.” The papers on Madame Mobl 
are also continued, and an essay on “Time in Shakespeare’s Plays,”’ by 
Henry A Clapp, forms a pendant to a former article on “‘ Time in Shakes- 

eare’s Comedies.” A delightfal paper entitled “George Frederick 

andel: 1685-1885,'’ by John 8. Dwight; ‘ Political Economy and the 
Civil War,’’ a study by J. Laurence Laughlin; a story called “ Fate Dom- 
inant,” by F. R. Stockton; “ An Unclassified Philosopher,” a sketch; and 
4 ae on the Sparrow, by Olive Thorne Miller, are the other attractions 
of the number. The try comprises *‘ Fiammetta,”’ by Helen ‘wd 
Cone; * Cressid,” by Nora Perry: “ The Strange Guest,” by Edith M. 
Thomas; and “ Easter Lillies,” by John B. Tabb, There are also reviews 
of recent poetry by Browning, Tennyson, and Swinburne, and of Gosse’s 
edition of Gray’s Works, together with the’usual Contributor's Club, and 
Books of the Month. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 

— The Young Folks,—a semi-monthly illustrated zine, printed in 
both a and German, published by the Cherouny Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., 17 to 27 Vandewater St., New York City, at $2.00 per year; 
10 cents sing!e number,—contains the best original and selected stories, 
sketches, and poems, in English and German in parallel colamns, ever 
founded in this country. 1 young folks should read it, 

— The Catholic World,—published by the Catholic Publication Society, 
9 Barclay St., New York City,— for April, has fourteen able articles. 
Price, $4.00 per year; 38 cents per single number. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 
Dr. Daniel T. Nelson, Chicago, says: “I find it a pleasant 
and valuable remedy in indigestion, particularly for over- 
worked men.’’ 


— 


ELOCU TION. 
Prot. GEO. W. BLISH, 
Founder and Proprietor of 
The Blish School of Elocution, 


BOSTON, 
Will accept engagements to deliver illustrative lectures 
on * ing as a Fine Art,” before State and County 
Conventions. Address, TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston. 


THE AMHERST COLLEGE 
Summer School» Languages, 


AT AMHERST, MASS, 


Will begin on Monday, July 6, and con- 
tinue five weeks. 

Twelve Departments, with nineteen 
Teachers. Religious service in French 
on Sundays. 

The location is one of the most 
beautiful and healthful in New England. 

The opportunities for the acquisition 
of foreign languages at this session are 
superior to those ever before offered at 
this popular Summer School. 

Special advantages are also furnished in 
the new accessory departments of Prac- 
tical Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, 
and Vocal Music. 

For other information and programmes, 
address 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE, 
NARCOTICS. 


First Lessons In AND 
Hyarenx, with Special Reference to 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and other Narcotics. 
By Cuas, K. M.D. 


Approved by the Michigan State Board 
of Health and State Board of Education 
for use in all the schools in that State. 
Adopted by the Louisiania State Board 
of Education for exclusive use in 
all the schools of that State for four 
years. Adopted in hundreds of the best 
schools in all parts of the country. Just 
the book for teachers preparing for exam- 
ination. It meets all the requirements of 
the recent laws on the subject. Do not 
adopt a book on the subject without ex- 
amining this. 


Price, for Examination, 50 Cents. 


Please address 
ELDREDGE & RBRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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From experience I think Swift’s Specific is a very 
valuable remedy for cutaneous diseases, and at the 
same time an invigorating tonic. 
JAOK JAOKSON, Chief Justice of Ga. 
Atlanta, Sept. 1884. 
INOCULATED POISON.—After all the other 
remedies, Swift’s Specific has cured me sound and well 
of a terrible blood poison contracted from a nurse. 
ns. T. W. LEE, Greenville, Ala. 
ULCERS 25 YEARS.—A member of my church has 
been cured of an ulcerated leg of 25 years standing, 
with two ottles of Swift's Specific. 
P. H CRUMPLER, Pastor Meth. Ch., Macon, Ga, 
Swift’s 8 fic is Treatise on 
Blood and Skin Diseases led free, 
Tue Swirt SPeorric Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga, 
or 159 W. 23d St., N. ¥. 


New Books for Young People, 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S ENGLAND. By 
Lady Callcott. With 36 illustrations. Elegantiy 
printed and*bound in red cloth, giving in concise and 
easy language all the essentiai factsof English history 
for young people. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

LITTLE ABTHUR’S FRANCE. On the 

lan of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in uni- 
Form style. 12mo, $1.25. 
** Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct yourg 
people.” — Boston Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUB BOYS. 


By A. J. Symington 


with an introduction by Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Square i6mo. 75 cents. 
‘No book of an equal number of , outside of 


the Bible, contains wiser advice andj counsel for the 
boys of America than this.”’—Journal of Hducation. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


510 13 Astor Place, New Work. 


— 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 
DBRAUGHTSMEN, and GENEBAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction 
cleanly. and absolutely positive 
ia accomplishing ite work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 
Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or Over. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and |which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 

ress, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
b the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 

To save C.0O.D. charges, the money should in #ll cases be 
ons by P. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 
order. 

Ge™ Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money will 
be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after four weeks trial. 


(We refer by permission to the publishers of Tak JouRNAL OF EDUVATION,] 
Address GEORGE FROST & CoO,, 
t@™ Send for circulars. 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


Seven 
Great 


with a mind enriched by a more vivid 
knowledge of that ancient world whose 


$18. reduced to $3. 


mysteries the race of scholars has been 


endeavoring to elucidate.” —Mail, Toronto. 
“It is one of a series of historical works Mr. .Alden is 


“It contains the 
studies of alearned 


lifetime, and the 
faithful student will 
rise from its perusal 


The SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the Ancient Eastern 
World. By George Rawlinson. Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Par- 
thia, and New Persian Empire. In three large 12mo. volumes, large type, with 
notes, index, and over 700 illustrations and maps, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops. 
Price reduced from $18.00, to $3.00; postage 42 cents extra. 

“ The books, as books, ave EXCELLENT. Paper, 
type, press-work, illustrations, and binding are all good, and 
the price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, Boston. 

“These books are a marvel of cheapness and excellence.” 


—The Examiner, New York City. 


Monarchies 


“ Put forth by Mr. Alden at a price the most penurious 
could not grumble at. As a work of reference it is one of 
the essentials of a library, like the dictionary and the atlas 


publishing, in which he seems to have discovered or invented 
the art of combining standard literature, good type, tasty 
and strong binding, numerous illustrations, with the lowest 
prices. Mr. Alden certainly leads the cheap book move- 
ment at present.”—Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The high character of these volumes is not in dispute. 
They cover the ground as that ground is perhaps covered by 
no other publication.” —Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O. 
“A magnificent book, comprehensive and exhaustive of the 
subject of which it treats.”—Christian Index, Atlanta, Ga. 


[Prescott’s History. 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Catholic. By Wi.n1am H. Prescorr, Corresponding Member of the 
French Iustitute. Member of Royal Academy of History at Madrid, ete. 

New Illustrated Library Edition, in two volumes, small octa- 
vo, iugluding porwraits and other illustrations. Long Primer type, fine 
heavy paper, fine cloth, gilt tops. Price 2.00; tage 30 cents. 

Popular Edition, from the same plates as the above, the two 
volunes bound in one, neat cloth. Price $1,25; postage 15 cents. 


| EXAMINATION BEFORDL PAY 


and the cyclopedia. It is a monument of learning, and 
throws astrong light upon the manners and customs, as well 
as upon the arts, history, the geography, and antiquities of 
Persia, Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Parthia, and 
Sassania. The maps and illustrations are clear and copi- 
ous.”—Times, Brooklyn, New York. 


Guizot’s France. 


A History of France fromthe Earliest Times te 1848. 
By M. Guizot and his daughter, Mur. Guizor Dre Wirr. Translated 4 
Robert Black. With 426 fine ‘ustrations, Complete in8 volumes, s 
octavo, of about 500 pageseach. Price $8.00, postage $1.20. Cheap- 
er Edition, 8 volumes, 12mo. Price, $5.00; postage 72 cents. 

100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free, Tae best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books sent for 


asonaule eridence of 


Mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. 393 Peari Street, New York, 


good fait. 


| 
| | 

| 
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Late Publications. 


Title. wthor. Publisher. 
The Sublime and Beautiful. Burke John B Alden, N ¥ $ 60 
Mental Medicine. Evans H 8 Carter & Co, Boston 1 50 
Primitive Mind Care. Evans 6 és se bed 1 60 
Among the Stars. ° ° ° ° ‘ Giberne R Carter & Bros, N Y 1 50 
Casseli’s Popular Gardening. e Fish Cassell & Co, N 2 00 
Grammatre Frang iis. Sauveur F W Christern, N ¥ 1 50 
Consolation. Murray John Charch & Co, Cin 35 
Heidi. Spyri. Cuppies, Upham & Co, Boston 1 50 
George Eliot’s Life.—3 vols. Cross Harper & Bros, N Y¥ 3 75 
Working People and Their Employers. Gladden Fank & Wagualls, N ¥ 25; 100 
Concentric Chart of History, i Ladlow os “ “ 2 00 
‘The Skater’s Companion. p . Clark E J Hale & Son, N ¥ 10 
Some One Else. . F. 8. L., No, 456. Croker Harper & Bros, N Y 20 
Essentials of Botany. . ° ° . Bessey Henry Holt & Go, NY 1 35 
Oral Instraction in German. Huss “ 1 35 
Analytical Geometry. . Newcomb os 1 50 
Political Economy. Walker ad 66 1 50 
Emerson's Easays. ist Series. Houghton, Miffiln & Co, Boston 15 
A Carpet Koight. ‘ Fleming 6 1 2 
Physiological Botany. Part I. Goodale Ivison, B., Taylor & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
Friends in Council. 2vols. — . Helps Thos R Knox & Co, N ¥ 3 50 
Medallic Portraits. Baker Robt M Lindsay, Phila 5 00 
Mind Reading. Hovey Lee & Shepard, Boston . 1 25 
The Holland Succession. ° ° ° Barr Phillips & Haunt, N Y 1 00 
Anthé. A ° Chandler 6s 1 00 
Doris and Theodora. - . ° ‘ Vandegrift Porter & Coates, Phila 1 50 
Tne Unity of Nature. ° ° Argyll G P Patoam’s Sons, N ¥ 1 50 
Hamilton's Complete Works. 9 Vols. as 45 00 
Obiter Dicta. Burrl Chas Scribner’s Sons, N 1 00 
Character of Jesus, Bushnell “6 “ “ “ 40 
History of Christian Church. Vol. 4. haff “ “ “8 400 
English History in Rhyme. ° Gardner Stafford Printing Co, New Haven 50 
Easter Bells. ‘ . ’ Jackson White, Stokes & Allen, N ¥ 1 60 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Tue program of the Summer School of 
Languages at Amherst College has been great- 
ly enlarged for the session of 1885 (July 6 to 
Aug. 7). The number of classes in French 
and German has been increased, and the num- 
ber of hours of instruction in each has been 
doubled. Professor Bernard and Zuellig con- 
tinue principals of the French and German 
departments, and Professor Johnson of Le- 
high University has charge of the Latin and 
Greek. Professor J. W. Haley, editor of the 
new translation of Esther, gives instruction in 
Hebrew, using Dr. Harper’s practical and popu- 
lar method. Classes are also announced in 
Italian, Spanish, Portugese, Eaglish, practical 
chemistry, drawing, painting, and vocal music. 
The latter branch is in charge of an experi- 
enced Italian teacher, who will form a class 
especially for those who may be required to 
teach the elements of music in the public 
schools. The number of teachers has been 
greatly increased, and each member of the 
school may be sure of receiving satisfactory 
attention. 


Tue enterprising yung firm of Harris, 
Rogers & Co., whose card appears in our 
advertising columns, have removed to 36 Brom- 
fi:id St., Boston, where they will be pleased to 
te their friends and patrons. This firm pub- 
lish very important scientific text-books, and 
are dealers in the best Maps, Globes, etc., for 
school and college uses. Be sure and remem- 
ber their new address,—36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; removed from 13 Tremont Place. 


InuporRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage ro, and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Enu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less wae by the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


WANTED; 
As partner in a New York City school, a French or an 
American lady. For particulars spply to 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
513 31 East 17th St., New York City, N. Y. 


JUST OUT: 


THE MEDICIAN THEOBE™’ AND 
CHART; 2 clear demonstration, which con- 
clusivély proves the commensurability of Sides and 
Diagonals of Squares. Price 25 cents. 

PRINCIPLES, THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF MATHEMATICAL COM- 
MENSUBATION.” Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60 


cents. 
“GROUNDWORK TO CLASSIFIC A- 
TION” and ‘A PANOBAMA OF 
EVOLUTION.” Both, $1.00. 
Any one of the above-named works will be mailed free 
to any address on receipt of price, sent to 
A LOVELL & Co., 16 Astor Place, N, Y. 
D. L. 8. BROWNE, 23 Clinton Place. 
Or to the Author 
CHAS. DE MEDICI, 347 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
N.B.— Students wishing private instraction in Analyt- 
etry may address DE MEDIO! as above. 


FOR SALE, 


Tickets to New Orleans. 


Two tickets from New York to New Orleans and re- 
tarn, over one of the most desirable routes, for sale at 
reduced rates. 


A. P. GREEN, 16 Hawley 8t. 
612 b 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Over 14,000,000 pounds of dynamite are 
made annually in the United States. 

— From B F. Liepsner, A.M., Red Bank, N. 
J.: I have been troubled with Catarrh so badly 
for several years that it seriously affected my 
voice. I tried Dr. ——’s remedy without the 
slightest relief. One bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm did the work. My voice is fully restored, 
and my head feels better than for years. 


— Calcutta’s trade amounted to about $400,- 
000,000 last year. 

— A Special Invitation. We especially invite 
a trial by all those sufferers from Kidney and 
Liver complaints who have failed to obtain re- 
lief from other remedies and from doctors. 
Nature’s great remedy, Kidney- Wort, has 
effected cures in many obstinate cases. It acts 
at once on the Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, 
cleansing the system of all poisonous humors, 
and restoring a healthy condition of those im. 
0 organs. Do not be discouraged, but 


— Montana paid $12,000 in bounties for the 
scalps of wild animals in 1884, 

— When the blood is loaded with impurities, 
and moves sluggishly in the veins, an altera- 
tive is needed, as this condition of the vital 
fluid cannot last long without serious results. 
There is nothing better than Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla to purify the blood, and impart energy to 
the system. 

— The King of Siam is not 30 years old, and 
it is said he has 263 children, 


Scott’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER 
Om, Wits —in Strumous 
Children and Cholera Infantum. Dr. W. E. 
Ransom, Hartford, Ind., says: ‘I find your 
Emulsion to be an excellent remedy in lung 
troubles, and especially in Strumous children, 
and a most valuable remedy in chronic cases 
of Cholera Infantum.”’ 


— The world’s total production of pure bar 
tin is 36,000 tons a year. 

—In regard to Ely’s Cream Balm for Ca- 
tarrh, my answer is, I can recommend it as 
the best remedy I ever used.—Dr. J, S. 
Vaughn, Dentist, Muskegon, Mich. See advt. 


— Japan has 30.000 common schools, 3,000,- 
000 pupils, and 84,700 teachers, 
t@™ Ladies, attention! In the Diamond 
Dyes more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 
colors. 10c, at all druggists. Everybody 
raises them. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
ington, Vt. 


— Brazil has 1,500,000 slaves. During F 
ruary 223 were freed. ae 


— The St Gothard tunnel, under the Alps is 
9% miles in length, The same distance 
could be measured by 334,900 of Esterbrook’s 
Commercial Pens, extended lengthways. 


ADVICE TO MoTHKius. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 


known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle, 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. |Lippincott’s Science Series. 
a Supplement of nearly Six Thousand New Words. 
684 pages. Large 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides 
By Prof. Isaac SHARPLESS and Prof. M. PHILLIPs, 
The lapse of some twenty years of unparalleled activ-| Profusely illustrated. 
ity in literature and science, since the first edition of 
many words that were then either qeite unknown or 
: Prof, IsAa0o SHARPLESs and Prof. G. M. PHILLIPs 
not in common use; and to place the more important of gy bat of As omy,” etc. With numerous illus, 
supplement of some six thousand new words is now 
embodied in the volume making it the most complete osaa™ this work has been prepared for the use of 
s New School Dicti 
By Prof. Witu1am H. M.D, Editor and 
Worcester CW ( 00 It lary. lator of Wurtz’s “Chemistry.” Fally illus- 
Carefully Prepared Vocabulary of Words| trated. 
Pronunciation of Ancient and Modern Biographical 
and Geographical Names, Scripture Proper Names PHYSIOLOGY anp HYGIENE. 
the Latest Edition of Worcester’s Quarto Unabridged ! Containing Brief Directions for Illustrative Dissections 
- , for Physiological Demonstrations on the Ha- 
This valuable hand-book, embracing three hundred scope, 
formation wanted, and at the same time to furnisha; Cases. 
ry roper spelling pronunciation| 140 lilustrations. All are bound uniform in style. 
of Eng ish for the 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides, Each $1.00 net. 


Profusely illustrated. New and Revised Edition, with 
ASTRONOMY. 
$1.40 net. 
this work was issued, has engrafted upon our language N ATURAL PHILOSOPHY . 
these within the reach of the readers of this work,a paoe roe 
work extant of its class for the school and the family. 
LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 
U eth ith Tables exhibiting the 
of Ancient COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY. 
Christian Names, etc. Prepared apon the Basis of 
Dictionary. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 90c.net.; of Mammals, for Elementary Work with the Micro- 
t - 
and ninety pages, will be found to contain jast the in ByjProt.JouNC CUTTER, B.S. M.D ith 
of Eng 


For Terms, Examination, and Introduction, address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


T. W. CILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDY LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 
SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 
Author of ‘‘ The Class-book of Prose and Poetry,” ‘ Gleanings from “ School-life Experience,” 
Teacher’s Manual,” Parents’ Manual,” etc. 
THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


Practice ; II. How to Begin; LII. How to Govern; IV. How to Teach; V. Physical 


CHAPTER I, 
Culture; VI. Morals and Manners; VII. Temperance in Schools, 


Retall Price, $1.00. A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 ets. 


COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8. S. LAURIE, A. M.,, F.R.S.E, 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
Comenius was both a philosopher and teacher, and this book contains the most complete account of his life 
and his works that exists in any language. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A MOWRY, Ph.D., 
Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Principal of Ei bh and Classical School, 
Providence, R. I.; author of various works, Historical, Gen cal, Educational, etc 


This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 
hoes re ; ao or the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound. [Ready 
are 


Retail Price, $1.00. 
A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School O/ficer for 75 ets 


QUIZ ZISM, AND ITS KEY 


THE HANDY HANDBOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Especially Valuable for Teachers.—Something New for Every Day.—Six Hundred Interestin ueries and 
Answers.—Capital Companion for the Home Circle.—A Valuable Aid in Oral Teaching ang Se Help 
Over Hard Places —A Well Full of Sweet Waters. — Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions, 

A Sure Cure for Dall Papils.—Unequaled for Genera! Exercises, 


Such are some of the good words spoken of this new work. Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily 


Helps in the school-room. 
12mo, with Index. . . Retail Price. $1.00, 


A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
The Rev, BR. H. QUICK, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “ Essays on Educational Reformers.” 


Standard Edition. 426 Pages. - - - - - - $1.50 


This is a new and en edition, con | M 
and Pesta Dy taining all of the English edition, with two additional lectures on 
e on Normal School Principals, and the teachers of Bosto 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Washington, and many other cities. . Se 


Cheaper Edition. (containing all the Lectures in any American edition), Cloth, ° .75 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 


FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Size, 20x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. * «© « « «+ » Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 
— SERI£S I.— 
HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, PROEBEL, AGASSIZ. 

— SERIES 
HON. JOHN EATON, LL.D. REV. A. D. MAYO, HOW. J. D. PHILBRI LL.D. 
COL. PF. W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL D. = 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Woman's Suffering and Relief. 


Those languid, tiresome sensations, causing 
ou to feel scarcely able to be on your feet; 
that constant drain that is taking from your 
system all its former elasticity, driving the 
pioom from your cheeks; that continual strain 
upon your vital forces, rendering you irritable 
and fretfal, can easily be removed by the use 
of that marvelous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irreg- 
niarities and obstractions of your system are 
ralieved at once, while the special cause of 
periodical pain are permanently removed 
None receive so much benefit, and none are so 
profoundly grateful, and show such an interest 
in recommending Hop Bitters, as women, 


A Postal Card Story. 


I was sfflicted with kidney and urinary 

Trouble— 

“For twelve years!’’ 

After trying all the doctors and patent medi- 
cines I could hear of, I used two bottles of 


Ho 

Bitters ;”’ 

And I am perfectly cured. I keep it 

‘All the time!’’ respectfully, B. F. Booth, 
Salisbury, Tenn.—May 4, 1883. 


BRADFORD, PA., May 8, 1775. 
It has cared me of several diseases, such as nervous- 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, etc. I 
have not seen a sick day ina year, since I took Hop 


Bitters. All my neighbors use them, 
Mas, FANNIE GREEN. 


$3,000 Lost. 

«A tour to Europe that cost me $3,000, did me less 
“ good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; they also cured 
“ my wife of fifteen years’ nervous weariness, sleep- 
lessness, and dyopopeln. R. M,, Auburn, N. Y. 

80. BLOOMINGTON, O., May 1, ’79. 

Srrs—I have been suffering ten years, and I tried 
your Hop Bitters, and it did me more good than all 
the doctors. Miss 8. 8. Boonsz. 


Baby Saved. 

We are so thankful to say that our nursing baby was 
permanently cured of a ry and protracted con- 
stipation and irregularity of the bowels by the use of 
Hop Bitters by its mother, which at the same time 
restored her to perfect health and strength 

— The Parents, Rochester, N. Y. 


None uine without a bunch of green Hi 
on the white label. Sbun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “ Hop’ or “ Hops” in their name. 


GAIN 


Health and Happiness. 


FE DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


_Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after | was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitdr Cleveland, O. 


Have ou Bright's Disease? 

“Kidney- pured water was 

like chalk and ‘then like blood.” 2 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used, Gives almost immediate 
Dr. PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


ou Liver Complaint ? 


ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
‘Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” 
©. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

‘Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


re you Constipated? 
Kidney-Wort causes evacuations and 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


remedy have wer, edn rection 
r. 


‘ Are you Bilious? 
Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
Kidney-Wort nently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. 'W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 


Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
Kidney-Wort cured me, after i was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered z yours, a 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


are you suffering? 
Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it, Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


AK IDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Hantoomest Paper Published. 


HEARNE & Publishers, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


J. ALLEN Crospy, 3 Chauncy St., Boston, 
whose card appears in the advertising columns 
of Tae JouRNAL of this week, has prepared 
an exceedingly useful and practical aid to the 
systematic study of Botany. ‘‘ Crosby’s Bo- 
tanical Blank’? is simple, scientific, and especi- 
ally prepared for the use of students in Botany, 
enabling them to make for themselves a practi- 
cal analysis of plants and flowers. It has 
necessary headings, and a complete classifica- 
tion, ruled in such a way as to afford ample 
space to record each item. A margin is left 
broad enough for filing or binding. It is 
already in use in the English High School in 
Boston. It saves one half the time usually 
consumed in analysing, thus enabling the stu- 
dent to complete his analysis while the flowers 
are fresh. We advise teachers and students 
to send for asample blank. This is just the 
season of the year when Botany should be 
studied. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS, 


State ScsHoon, 
Mass., June 4, 1881. 
Mr. J. A. 'wasxy,—Dear Sir : —The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. We have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 
Yours traly, A. G. Boypgn, Prin. 


ATTENTION is invited to the advertisement 
of A. 8. Lake of Shanandoab, Iowa, headed 
“ Investments.”’ Mr, Lake, is well known in 
Massachusetts, where he was a successful 
teacher. He has had ten years experience in 
the West, making investments, and sends us 
the best of testimonials, among which is the 
the following : 


HINGHAM CENTER, , MAROH 6, 1885, 
This certifies that I have known Mr. A 8 Lake of 
Shenandoah, Ia., for thirty years,and have no hesita- 
tion in commending him as trustworthy, honorable, and 
reliable. The security he offers I as perfectly 
safe, desirable, and satisf ° certify from a 
knowledge of his methods, and from a personal visit to 
south-westein Iowa, which I know to be of arich soil, 

and safe as asecurity. J. O. SANBORN, 


TABOR COLLEGE, TABOR, IA., MAROG 7, 1885, 
new? Mr. A Lake, of Ia., for 
e e' ears,and am glad r mony to 
his character pA a christian businese-man of good judg- 
M. ROOKS, President of Tabor College. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
anoouncement of J. M. Bannon of 110 Hickory 
St., Springfield, Mass., in Toe JouRNAL of 
this week. Teachers should all be supplied 
with The Teacher’s Aid to School Attendance, 
published by Miss Bannon for 20 cents. Begin 
thecoming year with this useful help. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


THe special attention of Conductors of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and Managers of Teach- 
ers’ Conventions, is invited tothe card of Prof. 
Geo. W. Blish, Prin. of School of Elocution 
and Dramatic Art, which has been established 
in Boston for 12 yeare- Prof. Blish has a solid 
reputation as a practical teacher of more than 
twenty years successful experience. As a 
reader and dialectarian his reputation is that 
of a master of his art. Critics universally 
commend his public readings. His address is 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.; and all 
in want of the services of Prof. Blish should 


correspond with him at once. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


old physician retired from practice, having had 
ei in hic hands by an East India missionary the 
rmaie of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and ali 
Nervous Complaints, after ha tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make It known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 


directions and using. Sent - 


Novgs, 1 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


schools in good qniet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 iarge ele- 

ant artistic chromo cxcelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
So new designs brilliant artistic chrouio school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25e per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
list, order bianks, return roe free, Ali postpaid by mail. 
Stampe taken. Please send a order. FINE ABT PUBLISHING 
Co., WARREN, Pa. 


Hiave yeu seen our Educational Portraits? 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


3S Madisou Street, Chicage, Ell, 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, ALLENTOWN, PA. ; 
Pror. A. R. Homnye, Manager (Xd. Nat. Educator). 


All applicants in the East or West wil! have the advan 
tage of being in both offices without extra 


with five agencies, and out 
of the five none but yours showed an honest dealing.”’ 
EMIL SAGE, Topeka, Kan, 


CHAS. J. TUCKER, Wolfboro, N. H. 


THE USE 
of Iodoform or mercurials in the treat- 
ment of catarrh,— whether in the form of 
suppositories or ointments,—should be 
avoided, as they both are injurious and 
dangerous. Iodoform is easily detected 
by its offensive ~dor. The only reliable 
catarrh remedy on «hc market to-day is 
Bly’s Cream Balm, being free from all poi- 
sonous drugs. It has cured thousands of 
acute and chronic cases, where all other 
remedies have failed. A particle is ap- 
plied into each nostril; no pain; agree- 
able to use. Price fifty cents of druggists. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, &o. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Dopertment ef Arts, four-years’ classical course 


ll. Towne Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (5) Geology and Miuing, (c) Civil Engineer- 
ing, (d@) Dynamical ap » (e) Architecture, lead- 
ing to B.S. and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practica) 
Chemist), M. E., E., E M., Architect. 

Ill. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses iu Constitutional Law and Pabiic Avmiuistra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph.B. 

IV. Course in Philosophy, four years. English 
Latin, Freach, German, Mental and Moral Philosopby, 
Mathematics, General Scie..ce, extended iastruction in 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year. 

V. Course Music. Two-years’ graded course, 

Mus Bac 
» Medical tchool. Three-years’ graded course, 
with optional fourth year Degree M.D. 

Vil. Dental School. Two- years’ graded course. 

Degree D.8 
Il. Veterinary School. Three- years’ gees course 
similar to European schools. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea- 
ture in these three schools. 

1X. Law School. Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvania Bar. of LL. B. 

I. Biological School. Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work Certificate admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 

Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 
— in to Ph.D. 

making airy please spec e) ment‘ 
JESSE Y. URK. Secretary, 
Univ. of Penn , West Philadelphia, Pa. 


512 q 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll an¢ 
B Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Hogistrar, 
PBOFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 87., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT @ 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address th: 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 ax 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG If, Boston 
May 31, Jane 1,and Sept 
and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


SE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute 
Indiana. 


For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. 


C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOUOL, estat 
lished for the advancement of art education anc 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. Fo ly at th: 


St. (Deacon House ton. 
school, 1679 ¢ 

ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M AT For Both Sexes. 


‘or particulars, address 
458 E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, . 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 


dress Miss ELLEN Hypa, 


also TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
5” For Both Sexes. B 


RIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYDEN, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sauum, Mass. 
For Ladies 
for Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGar, Ph.D 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For catalogues, address J. G. 800TT. 183 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 


vanoed Course for of students. Address, 
tor Circular or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
f R.I. Common branches. Englis 


Providence. 
h and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, & Smits, Principals. 


Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
Behoal, Club, and Parlor Best out. Cat- 
T. 8. Dewisoy, Chicago. lll. 


PLAYS 


alogue 


| Tulane University, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.j 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments ; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
hical, and Mechanical 

ourses; Modern guages a specialty ; 
French, German, Spanish, an Italien, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual training. 

Climate mild. Terms moderate. 

Address 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


WANTED 
A teacher of Spanish and Germau for a Western Ool- 
lege. Work will begin next Septemb-r. Salary $1000 
to $1200 Presbyterian preferred. 
Teacbers desiring positions of any kind should send 
for our circulars. Address 
L. B, LANDIS, Manager, 

Penn. Educational Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for So of instruction; recommends 


z0od achools nts. Call on or address 
J. 
240 ms (1) 230 Geuare, New York. 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
zon are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Su tendentes, Princi , Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS, Kansas City, Mo. 


New Departure. 


A TEAOHERS’ AGENCY that proposes to live by filling 
vacancies and charges no fee for registration, 
5000 G0UD TEACHLRS WANTED, to register now, 
free, for the coming season. 
_Registration.form for stamp. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 Weat 14th Mtreet, N. 
R. E. AVERY, Manager, (lately in charge of Scher- 
merhorn’s Teachers’ Agency). 409 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN | 
Rome, Ga., MARrow 10, 1885. 
Daring the t two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School cy. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this A 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
513 eow Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston, 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

“T can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and cou ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the fature, shall be glad to call on you.” 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’”’ 

D. F. DIMON, . 
1618 Chestnut 8t., Philadelp 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions; 

Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 

Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schools of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 
Cities and Towns with Supts.; 

Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 

Rents and Sells School Property. 

The Spring, and even the Fall campaign now opens. 
Hence now is the time for all who desire em- 
ployment or promotion, during 1885, to 
register. Calls for teachers of every grade of school 
and yy d ment of instruction come from the 
East, the the North, and the South,— from every 
Union. Circulars and forms of application 
sen 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

16 Hawley St, Boston. 


— 


| 
— | 

| 

| 
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THE STANDARD LATIN SERIES, 


For High Schools, Seminaries, Colleges, and all Schools where Latin is Taught, 
COMPRISES 
Harkness’s Complete Course in Latin for the First Year [or Harkness's Progressive 
Exercises for First Year, or Harkness'’s New Latin Reader]; Harkness's Standard 
Latin Grammar; Harkness’s Latin Prose Composition; Harknese’s Cesar; Hark- 
ness's Cicero; Harkness's Sallust; or Harkness's Course in Cesar, Sallust, and 
Cicero; and the Standard Latin Texts (Lincoln's Ovid, Prieze's Vergils, Lindsay's 
Nepos, Lord's Laelius, Lincoln's Horace, Lincoln's Livy, Tyler’s Histories of 
Tacitus, Tyler’s Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, etc.). 
Introductory and exchange prices furnished on application. 


All classical teachers should have our DesORIPTIVE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGU “, and special circulars of our 
classice—matled free on application. Correspondence is invited. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


NEW YORK, BUSION, C&ICAGU, SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00O., HARPER & BROTHERS, 


sT. LOUIS, + Prices. New York, 


UR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO -- $ .25 PUBLISH 
SEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IV BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 


NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. .50 S 
WALU'S OUTLINES OF ENGLINE HISTORY....... 
HOLT2’S FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
Catalogues sent on application. 5. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 54 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


Barnes’ TAKING THE LEAD. covers; Son te 


Barnes igher Mathematics.| 13. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twen 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half.calf, $60.00. 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng. 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


TEACHERS 


Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book Ge phy Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 


Send for Catalogues. 
. 8. BA BNES & CO., Publishers. 493 
ew England 


A 
B. CARRING'TON, Agt. for Ne 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


3, STEIGER’S, LOCK. 
WOOD'S, Dk. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & Co's|OUt Of employment, and all who| 


TAUCHNITZ’S LeIpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN|/are receiving less than Two 


gpitions OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan 
Thousand Dollars a year, 


ARL SOHOENHOF, 
St.» {will find it for their interest to 
tte low priceland unexceptionable tone."--The Crie,|cotrespond with 
Pablisher of JonNsOn’s CYOLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


German, in Parailel Colamns. 
An Essential Help for Students of German. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 
ets. Ask your newsdealer for Youne FoOugs, or ad- 
dress the pablishers. 
THE CHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00., 
Nos. 17-27 Vandewater 8t., New YORK. Can double their in- 


The Pioneer History of America 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, | Royal Octavo, 1032 pp. 100 Illustrations, 


Pheaders. chestnut St | People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA, | Octavo. 1284 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. JONES BROS & 00., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louls. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield Si. | 
POWELL'S Language Series. sosrox, | BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL and SCIENCE 
Mathematics. The Lesson Book, . 38 and 
S New U. &. History. B > 
SDODRICH'S Child's History. | Notes for Temperance Teachers, and 
American Literature, Stull descriptive Catalogue of 1900 publications tent 
R&°YSE S$ English Literature. free upon application. Address 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Caarts.| CHICAGO. 503 Reade Street, New York. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Bmter- 
limear feries of .C , which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
aS Saene. The Enterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


. Specimen and were free. 
416 CHABLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiological “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oljll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. CABROLL W. CLARK, NX. £. Agt., 75 Wawley St., Boston. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
SeventH anp EntarGcep Epition. 112 Cotorep Maps. 


Price $140. Introductory Order, $1.20. 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’r, 744 Broadway, New York 
JUST FROM THE PRESS! HOEMAKER’S 
up Envertaiaments. Something for every peract, ‘ 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
THIRD YEAR’S SESSION will be held in the CATY OF BOSTON. 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 

MOSES TRUE BROWN, M A., Prin. of The Boston School of Oratory, and Prof. of Oratory at 
The Boston Schooi of Oratory 
courses, Expression. Complete of Vocal Train'‘nz. instruction, The 


(Former cost, $3.50) 
Preciseiy what wanted by everyone gettiag } 
ENTIRELY NEW AND ORICINAL, 
*ERSARIES. ete. Sold by ali theleading Booksellers, or mail 
Di A L O G U rE Publication Dep’t, Chas, C. Shoemaker, Manager, 
‘The Delsarte System of Expression 
Tufts College, will open a Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of Oratory. Term commences 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
MO3ES TKUE 


MACMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 

Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy, 91.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical 1.1 
Rescec’s Lessons in Elem. Chem > 1.410 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemisiry, .70 
Jevon’s El tary I im Lege, 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronemy, 1.35 
Kducational Catalogue sent free on application. 

15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN nest 
DRAWING & ARTISTS MATE 


Prang’s Awerican Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
entlon. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 

option than all other systems united. 

Praug’s Natural History Series fer Schoels. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Praug’s Nat’l. Histery Series for Chiidren. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary _— 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Celer Chart. For teac Color in 

mary Schools. (Ado by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manuf's of } Prang’s Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
«@ For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PBRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, BosTon. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl , $1.75. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


COLLEGE SONGS, 


the American Colleges. 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


One is tempted to pronounce this the best col- 
lection of songs extant. If not that, ly none 
better of the size exists. Mr. Waite, who has already 
compiled three Crllege Gong Books, condenses into 
this the cream of other co! ons, and has brought to- 
oer something that will be welcome in every 

ld, as in every college. 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French 
or “ African” Vorigin; nonsensical, comic, 
musical, and all sparklingly bright. Price 


MODERN SINGING METHODS; Their Use and Abuse, 


pathetic 
but 60 cts. 


By F. Botume. A short, but im t essay, with 
valuable advice to all who are voice culture, 
Price 35 cents. 

Send for Listsof EASTER MUSIC containing 
170 fine Chorale, <a Songs, ete. 


WEL®’ 3d (65 cents), and WEL’s 
MASS ef ST. CECILIA (65 cents); new works 
of great merit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL. 


281 well selected Hymns and about half as many Tunes, 
all riate and well fitted for Devotional 
io ooheels. Price 50 cts., $4.80 per dozen. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Verk, 


For Circulars and Price URY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Enlarged. 

Godwin’s Cyclo. of (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and 8c 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schooig, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket » 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Sch 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Le, ic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


list, with specimen pages, mailed on applicati n 


to the fuhtisbers. 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIP. 
NORMAL READERS 


NEW YORK, BROWN'’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM., 
|" BAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Hawley St., | BLAIR’S RUETORIO, 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


( New Edition.) 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. Routledge’s Historical Course 
NEW YORK. IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
$1.95 By Mas. HeELen W. PIERSON. 
st 535 | With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 pages 
The of Atlases (1 $26 each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00, 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.235| UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, 
Putnam/’s World’s Progress. 4.50 A REVISED AND GEBMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRBANCE. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy <eaanee. Specimen pages furnished on 


“ The one-syllable History of the United States has 
used in my schoo) with great success, and I 


been 
75 | it asa most valuable book,—an interesting account of our 


own country simple enough for beginners ; the History 


© | of England seems ony well adapted to young classes. 


I shall take pleasure in recommending them most 
heartily.” — M, Louise CoMsTooK, 32 and 34 W. 
St, New York. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS,” 
505 eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 

AN d Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 
issued. 

In thls book the author has presented the results of 
thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 


room. lt will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all, 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 3804 
Hanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 

Leighton’s History ef Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel's French Course ; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 

lish and Migher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison's hysiclogy and tlygiene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. H. 1. SMITH. 
109 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire *t., Boston. 


For the Use of Jewelers and alli En- 
gravers in Metal. 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME ON THE 


Art of Letter Engraving. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
LETTER ENGRAVING. (The Gleanings of 
several Experienced Workmen.) Relating to 
Knowledge of Several Alpbabets. The For- 
mation of Inscription Cyphers, Monograms, 
the Use and Weep tog of Tools, and the 
Proper Methods for Working generally. 
ustrated by 76 fine engravings. 

By G. E, WHELPLEY. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Published by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, New York. 


Mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


McGutiey's Revised Readers and Speller. 


‘Many series of Readers have appeared since the first publication of McGuffey’s, 
but McGuffey’s still more than hold their own in the affection and patronage of the 
public. The grading of McGuffey’s Readers has never been surpassed, nor has the 
interesting character of the matter. In singleness of purpose, in the adaptation of 
means to ends, in catching and holding the attention of children, in filling the bill of 
‘reading made easy,’ McGuffey’s Readers stand unrivaled and alone.” 


EXTENSIVE 


McGatfey’s Readers have at various times been officially adopted or reco d tate Buperin- 
tendents and Boards of Edacation in nearly one-half the tates in the Union. and noun ees ; in 
several States they are practically in exclusive usé in all the schools, 


MeGutfey’s Revised Beaders are now officially adopted or authorized for use in the public schools of 
VIRGINI 4, KENTOCRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANIA. 
Also adoptet, and now In use in the Public Schools of 


City of New Work Cin f 
City Breekiya, of Lewis,” 
en, N. 5: alnia, Me. 
Paterson, Lewiston, ie., ines. 
And Three ‘Thousand other Cities and Towns. 


Adopted for more than One Thousand Vounties and Ten Thousand Townships and Special Districts, 
Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. | 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 


City ef San Francisco, 
Saint Paul and Mineapelis, 


C, FP. STEARNS, N.B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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